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PREFACE 

IT is not possible in these few pages to do justice to a complicated and growing problem, 
but I hope that what I have written will alert people to the importance of the psychologi¬ 
cal and subversive operations which are already being carried out against the institutions 
of Western societies via attempts to destroy the loyalty of their armed forces. 

My thanks are due to all those who have provided information, to Mr. Geoffrey Stew- 
art-Smith, Director of the Foreign Affairs Research Institute, to Mr. Brian Crozier, Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute for the Study of Conflict, for allowing me to consult the files of the 
Institute, and, in particular, to Colonel Ronald Waring, who made available his expert 
knowledge of the situation in Portugal and who is responsible for the sections on the Por¬ 
tuguese Revolution and the Soldados Unidos Venceremos. 

I should also like to express my appreciation to Margaret Burton for her encourage¬ 
ment and research assistance. 


April, 1976 


ANTHONY BURTON 











I. INTRODUCTION 


(COMMUNISM is not merely a political 
creed; it is a plan of campaign to seize 
power. The long term global strategy re¬ 
mains constant, only the tactics alter to fit 
the situation. In Chile, a Marxist takeover 
was prevented by the armed forces, whereas 
in Portugal, the government was overthrown 
by the armed forces. In the one case, the 
military opposed the Left, in the other they 
constituted the vehicle for revolutionary 
change. To Left wing theoreticians, a clear 
deduction from these events is that the 
armed forces must in future increasingly be¬ 
come the prime targets for propaganda, in¬ 
filtration and subversion, for they are the 
holders of armed force and so political 
power. In particular the reliability of troops 
in internal security operations must be des¬ 
troyed, or seriously reduced, in order to 
increase the effectiveness of militant action, 
whether industrial or political or both. From 
the point of view of the extreme Left, 
whether Communist or Trotskyist, troops 
should be on the side of those who, in the 
estimation of the Left, are the “workers”. 
Communists and Trotskyists may argue in 
print about the priorities of one method 
against another, but in action each can be 
expected to seize any opportunity to weaken 
the loyalty of the armed forces in any situ¬ 
ation which the Left interprets as “indus¬ 
trial”, “revolutionary” or “colonial”. No¬ 
where in Western Europe do Trotskyists, 
Maoists or Anarchists possess the power to 
impose their view^ on the population; their 
actions in weakening public support for 
systems of government can only be of bene¬ 
fit to the one state which does possess that 
power: the USSR. 

It should come as no surprise to discover 
that in Portugal after the army-led revolu¬ 


tion the Soviet Embassy soon had a staff of 
more than 300 and that Mr. A. Kallinin, 
who significantly had previously been in 
Chile to install Allende (and in Cuba) 
quickly arrived on the scene with a large 
contingent of KGB men. Subsequently the 
Portguese soldiers of the SUV (Soldados 
Unidos Venceremos) have been active in 
agitation among French and Spanish soldiers. 
Should there be any chance of success, SUV 
can be expected to expand its international 
role still further. 

It would also be naive to expect the sup¬ 
porters of the various Trotskyist move¬ 
ments to ignore the recommendations of 
their founder, “who urged the most intense 
agitation among the troops” in order to 
“capture the man behind the machine gun, 
rather than simply countering him with an¬ 
other gun.”^ 

Soldiers will also find themselves propa¬ 
ganda targets of anarchist and genuinely 
pacifist groups; such groups, whose adher¬ 
ents are frequently young, idealistic and 
naive, are prone to be manipulated as front 
organizations by more professional and vio¬ 
lent revolutionaries. 

On specific issues, all these movements 
will join together to mount campaigns aimed 
at the loyalty of the armed forces. Such 
“united front” organisations work on an in¬ 
ternational scale. 

AGAINST MAJORITY 

All these activities represent a threat, not 
only to each individual country, but to the 
security of Western Europe as a whole. The 
imbalance between the forces of NATO and 

1. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, OUP 1954, p. 112; 
see also Namier, Sir Lewis, The New Europe, Lon¬ 
don, 1918. 
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the Soviet bloc (already considerable in 
terms of numbers and equipment) is made 
more dangerous when the armies of the West 
are psychologically weakened. It is important 
that Western populations are not misled by 
propaganda about “revolution”, with its 
romantic connotations of “struggle” and 
“freedom for the people”. In fact Commu¬ 
nist and other Left elements are working to¬ 
wards a coup d’etat, based on the seizure 
of power at the critical moment by a dedi¬ 
cated minority against the wishes of the 
majority of workers. “The people” are not 
involved, being conditioned by prior propa¬ 
ganda to accept explanations of brutal 
actions in terms of revolutionary platitudes. 
In this preparatory psychological battle, the 
target is the individual who must be per¬ 
suaded but, if not, worried, confus^ and 
harassed and, if not that, then blamed by the 
rest of the population. The object ofyextreme 


Left propaganda is to turn people in official 
positions into supporters, sympathisers or 
scapegoats. The population in general is to 
be conditioned “to accept subversive ideas 
so that they will act on them when the time 
is ripe.”’ Propaganda in and about the armed 
forces is part of this softening up process 
which seeks to undermine all the institu¬ 
tions of the state, and in which the Civil 
Service, the trade unions, the police and even j 
the Churches are also targets. 

The aim of this study is to consider the 
nature and direction of these attempts to 
subvert the loyalty of the armed forces of 
the West, and suggest ways in which they 
should be countered. It seeks no suspension 
of democratic liberties but, rather, ways in 
which they may be more vigorously defend¬ 
ed. 

2. Kitson, Major-General F., Low Intensity Opera¬ 
tions, Faber and Faber, 1971, p. 17. 
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II. THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


QF all political relationships, that between 
the armed forces and the society in 
which they operate is potentially the most 
; sensitive. The attitude of the public towards 
the forces of law and order, including the 
! police, tends to oscillate between two ex¬ 
tremes. In time of war or crisis, the service¬ 
man may be idolised and his activities given 
a false glamour. During periods of peace, 
however, the soldiery is sometimes seen as 
i at best a burden on the taxpayer and at 
worst an expensive collection of legalised 
thugs. Friction between soldiers and civilians 
is always dangerous since it provides a num¬ 
ber of leverage points by means of which the 
cohesion of society can be broken apart. 
Soldiers who feel betrayed by supine poli¬ 
ticians and civilians who are offended at 
“military ruthlessness” are tempting targets 
for the propaganda of the extreme Right or 
militant Left. Democracies, where the flow 
of information and criticism is relatively 
free, ought today to be particularly alert to 
I the dangers of the creation of divisions be- 
I tween the armed forces and society. In 
Britain, the services must reflect society. It 
is no part of their function to change it—but 
the state must be vigilant to ensure that this 
democratic requirement is not abused, on 
either side. 

No revolutionary movement can hope to 
succeed in a modern technological state 
without subverting the armed forces; wea¬ 
pons must be turned on the government, or 
at least not used against the insurgents. 

Governments should, therefore, seek, for 
their own survival and that of the system 
which supports them, actively to prevent 
attacks on the loyalty of the armed forces. 
Such governments are faced with demands 
for free debate in and about the armed forces 


from groups whose first action, were they to 
come to power, would be to suppress it. The 
revolutionary long term aim is to control the 
armed forces of the state: their subversion 
is but a means to this end. 

The picture of “simple soldiers” being 
seduced from their duty by unscrupulous 
agitators can be overdrawn, but the danger 
nevertheless exists. To deal sensibly with 
such challenges is to walk a tightrope; over¬ 
reaction to provocation merely serves to give 
extra publicity to subversive groups. 

In the case of Britain there is a tradition 
of military non-involvement in politics. One 
of the few occasions when this was called in 
question was over the so-called “Curragh in¬ 
cident”. In 1914, officers of the Third 
Cavalry Brigade under General Hubert 
Gough stated their unwillingness to be 
used to enforce Home Rule on Nor¬ 
thern Ireland. Rather than fight Ulster¬ 
men, these Officers (and some infantry¬ 
men joined their cavalry colleagues in this 
view) said that they “would prefer to accept 
dismissal”. In the event, the officers con¬ 
cerned were not called upon, and they re¬ 
ceived a written assurance from the Chief of 
Staff that they would not be used in Ulster. 

In general, however, it is still true that 
the average soldier is either dismissive about 
political matters or just couldn’t care less. 

This earlier pattern of behaviour is chang¬ 
ing and is likely to change still further. 

Recruits today have been through a 
longer period of formal education and have 
often been exposed to political discussion in 
schools."* 

3. Extreme Left Wing organisations, especially 
Trotskyists such as the Workers’ Revolutionary 
Party, place particular emphasis on their youth 
policies. 
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PRIME TARGET 

Soldiers themselves have to make what are 
in essence political judgements from day to 
day in situations like Northern Ireland. The 
apparent mistakes and obvious changes of 
direction of the politicians naturally incline 
some soldiers to a certain cynicism or per¬ 
haps to the reflection that, left to themselves, 
they could do better. An army used on the 
streets to keep civil order will become poli¬ 
tically aware, indeed, must be sensitive to 
political issues in order to carry out its tasks 
efficiently. Now that colonial policing has 
largely ended, the bulk of Britain's armed 
forces serve in Britain or the nearby Central 
European NATO Command; troops are thus 
more accessible than ever before to political 
propaganda. 

To extremist groups, such an armj^, oper¬ 
ating at home in an urban environment in 
conditions of civil unrest, will become a 
prime target for subversion. 

Moreover, there is little doubt that the 
younger generation of teachers, especially of 
sociology or politics, includes many left wing 
Socialist or, occasionally. Trotskyist. The 
National Union of Students is left domin¬ 
ated, and has strong links with the National 
Union of Teachers (NUT). Allegations have 
been made (e.g. by a former president of the 
London Schoolmasters) that student extrem¬ 
ists are infiltrating the NUT in an attempt 
to change society “through the back door 
instead of through the ballot box". The 
Labour Party Young Socialists’ conference 
went one better in April 1976 by calling for 
the running of schools and colleges to be 
controlled by the trade union movement. 

Sir Robert Mark, Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, has referred to the necessity 
of army involvement in meeting political 
terrorism and to the existence of contingency 
plans to that end;* the chances for lowering 

4. Speech at Leicester, 11 March 1976. The possibi¬ 
lities of civil/military friction unless the public is 
kept informed were exemplified in January 1974 
when a Territorial Army anti-urban guerilla 
exercise was said to have frightened residents in 
Hull. 


the morale of the soldier and altering the 
views of civilians towards him increase in 
proportion to his involvement in such an 
anti-urban guerilla role. Searches of cars, 
check-points, “frisking” of pedestrians, 
patrolling, armoured cars on the streets — 
all these things offer opportunities to in¬ 
crease conflict and work up doubt and hos¬ 
tility, both in the soldier and civilian. The 
army can then be used as a scapegoat and 
whipping-boy in the hope of forcing further 
conflict between the two extremes of a 
polarised society; one defending and the 
other attacking the status and behaviour of 
the military. 

While the army will be the main target, 
both the other services can expect to receive 
their share of subversive attention. Navies 
are in a particularly sensitive situation which 
was described to the US Senate Sub Com¬ 
mittee on Organized Subversion in the US 
Armed Forces by Senator Thurmond: 

“The Communists have always placed a 
tremendous amount of emphasis on the im¬ 
portance of penetrating and subverting the 
armed forces of the so-called bourgeois 
nations. And navies have always been prime 
targets for such organised subversion, first, 
because the confined conditions under which 
navy men have to live for long periods of 
time are tailor made for skilled agitators, and 
secondly, because naval vessels are highly 
complex pieces of machinery which are par- 
itcularly susceptible to sabotage."* 

From the Communist and Trotskyist 
viewpoint, as we have seen, change was 
achieved in Portugal and failed in Chile pre¬ 
cisely because in the one case the armed 
forces were on the side of “revolution” and 
in the other case, they were not. 

VEHICLE OF REVOLUTION 
Activists on the Left, who pin their hopes 
for revolutionary change on the General 
Strike, are also deeply concerned that such 

5. Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
the administration of the Internal Security Act 
and other Internal Security Laws, 94th Congress, 
First Session. 
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action shall spread to the armed forces, or 
at least not be opposed by them. In such a 
situation, it is essential to subvert the army, 
preferably on class lines but if not, then by 
the disaffection of key technicians in order 
to prevent their being used to maintain 
essential services. Even if the armed forces, 
in fact, lack the numbers to maintain such 
services for any length of time, their imme¬ 
diate and obvious helplessness would be a 
powerful psychological weapon in the hands 
of the extreme Left. 

Further, and to the revolutionary this is 


the most seductive image of all, the armed 
forces may themselves become the vehicle 
of revolution. Large numbers of servicemen 
need not be involved; modern armed forces 
are even more technologically sensitive than 
the societies which they serve. A small num¬ 
ber of key personnel could effectively sabo¬ 
tage the entire military machine for a few 
crucial hours. 

All these considerations lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the loyalty of the armed forces 
in the West must logically be a prime target 
for subversion. 
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III. THE LAW IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


^ response which is politically effective (and 
not merely crudely measured in terms 
of the number of convictions) requires the 
exercise of a fine judgement. When consider¬ 
ing the various groups which set out to make 
contact with servicemen, it is frequently 
difficult to distinguish between the genuinely 
pacifist, the muddle-headed, the idealistic 
and the malicious. Matters are further 
complicated by the infiltration of democra¬ 
tic groups by subversive elements. Iden¬ 
tification of motives and aims becomes 
almost impossible, and designedly so, since 
it is always in the interests of extreme 
groups to have a nuritber of “innocent vic¬ 
tims” as a facade for publicity purposes. 
Matters would be less complex if only the 
law was precise. Clear legal provision would 
enable what was said and done to be dealt 
with, if it fell within the definition of “sub¬ 
version” and “disaffection”. Unfortunately 
the law is vague. It was drafted to deal with 
a very different set of circumstances from 
those now obtaining. Statutes used in 
disaffection proceedings look and sound 
archaic. The modern practice of challenging 
jurors enables the defence to ensure that the 
jury is composed of those with an age and 
background likely to lead to an emotionally 
adverse response to the manner and form of 
the charges laid. This process occurred, for 
example, in the Angry Brigade trial, when 
the defence challenged 37 jurors: “In the end 
the defence got the kind of jury they wanted 
. . . a jury who woujd be sympathetic to 
their political views;”® 

For many years, the main legislative pro¬ 
vision was the Incitement to Mutiny Act 
1797, passed af^r mutinies at Spithead and 

6. Gordon Carr, The Angry Brigade, Gollancz, 1975, 
p. 150. 


the Norc: 

“Any person who shall maliciously and 
advisedly endeavour to seduce any person 
or persons serving in His Majesty's forces 
by sea or land from his duty and 
allegiance to His Majesty, or to incite or 
stir up any such person or persons to com¬ 
mit any act of mutiny, or to make ©r en¬ 
deavour to make any mutinous assembly, 
or to commit any traitorous or mutinous 
practice whatsoever, shall, on being legally 
convicted of such offence, be adjudged 
guilty of felony.” 

There were a number of prosecutions 
under this Act before and during the First 
World War. The anarchist Mr. Tom Mann 
was sentenced in 1912 to four months, an 
anarchist editor got six months, and his 
printer nine months. Others convicted later 
on various charges connected with disaffec¬ 
tion included the Socialist agitator Mr. John 
MacLean (three times charged, in 1915, 1916 
and 1918; on the last occasion he was sen¬ 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude). Twelve 
Communists were found guilty under the 
Act in 192'). 

The statute principally used today is the 
Incitement to Disaffection Act, which re¬ 
ceived the Royal Assent on 16 November, 
1934. The Act was passed amid considerable 
criticism to meet possible subversion both 
from the Left and the extreme Right, then 
represented by Sir Oswald Mosley’s fascist 
Blackshirts. Section 1 of the Act provides 
that “If any person maliciously and advisedly 
endeavours to seduce any member of His 
Majesty’s forces from his duty or allegiance 
to His Majesty, he shall be guilty of an 
(offence under this Act.” The Act also deals 
with the possession of documents “of such 
a nature that the dissemination of copies 
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thereof among members of His Majesty's 
forces would constitute such an offence” 
(Section 2(1)) and by Section 2(2) covers the 
issue of a search warrant to seize such docu¬ 
ments. Actions must have the consent of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions. On con¬ 
viction of an indictment, a person guilty of an 
offence may be sent to prison for up to two 
years or fined up to two hundred pounds (or 
both); on summary conviction the penalties 
are four months or twenty pounds (or both). 

In 1945, the editors of the anarchist War 
Commentary were tried for disaffection 
under Defence Regulation 39(a), which was 
basically similar to the Incitement to Dis¬ 
affection Act. The Attorney-General, prose¬ 
cuting, alleged that the defendants had ad¬ 
vocated “armed revolution”. In fact the 
group involved was small in number, had no 
influence and achieved a notoriety through 
the trial quite disproportionate to the threat 
which they posed. After four days at the Old 
Bailey, and amid considerable publicity, 
three of the defendants received prison sen¬ 
tences of nine months each. 

Various Sections of the Army Act (1955), 
the Air Force Act (1955) and the Naval Dis¬ 
cipline Act (1957) are also concerned with 


disaffection and have the virtue of being 
more precise than the 1934 Act. The provi¬ 
sion which is likely to be most frequently 
used is Section 192 of the Army Act 1955, 
as amended by Section 18(1) of the Armed 
Forces Act 1966. It is an offence under this 
Act (“whether within or without Her 
Majesty’s dominions”) to persuade a service¬ 
man of the regular forces to desert or go 
absent without leave. Further sub-sections 
cover assisting a servicemen to desert or go 
AWOL when knowing he is about to do so, 
and helping him after he has deserted/gone 
AWOL. Sub-section (l)(c) of Section 192 
makes it an offence to “procure, persuade or 
assist” a deserter or absentee to remain so, 
or to help in his rescue from custody. Pen¬ 
alties under this Section are £50/3 months 
(on summary conviction) and £500/2 years 
(on indictment). 

Circumstances might also arise in which 
Sections 193 (obstructing members of the 
armed forces in the execution of their duty) 
and 194 (aiding “malingerers” by, for 
example, giving them drugs in order to in¬ 
capacitate them) might be invoked against 
those seeking to disaffect the army. Almost 
identical laws cover the RAF and Navy. 
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IV. THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


pROM 18-20 October, 1974, the European 
Anti-militarist Congress met in Brussels. 
An assortment of pacifists, Trotskyists, 
Anarchists and Communists met under the 
auspices of War Resisters’ International. 
Topics considered by working groups in¬ 
cluded “resistance to military and civilian 
service”, “organising in the military and aid 
to deserters” and “internationalising” indi¬ 
vidual campaigns. Of the seven commissions 
at this conference, which brought together 
about 150 delegates representing some 70 
organisations, the third aod sixth are of most 
interest. Commission Three dealt with the 
organisation of activity in bajtacks and Com¬ 
mission Six discussed the army and politics. 
The final resolution adopted by the confer¬ 
ence included the following: 

“The struggle in the heart of the bar¬ 
racks will be our struggle. We shall sup¬ 
port all challenges to discipline since all 
struggle against military discipline is an 
attack on the soul of militarism, we shall 
back the union demands of the soldiers. 
All these struggles must be undertaken 
for they allow a general challenge to the 
military order, enabling the organisation 
of resistance to the military hierarchy and 
allowing the development of anti-militarist 
ideas and actions in the barracks.” 
According to Peace News, “British acti¬ 
vists worked diligently” at this conference 
“gaining offers of support for actions in 
Europe against the role of Britain in North¬ 
ern Ireland.”^ The same issue of Peace News 
publicised Anti-NATO 74, “an organising 
meeting for soldiers against NATO”. 

The Anti-NATO 74 congress was made up 
of representatives from most NATO coun- 

7. Peace News, 1 November, 1974, p. 5. 


tries: France, Sweden and Switzerland also 
sent delegations. Britain was represented by 
the Troops Out Movement and the British 
Withdrawal from Northern Ireland Cam¬ 
paign. 

The meeting set up four working groups: 
on the soldiers’ movements; on the relation¬ 
ship between soldiers’ and workers’ move¬ 
ments; on the “crisis in Europe and NATO” 
and on the restructuring of NATO armies. 

The report of the first Commission con¬ 
cluded: 

In almost all of the NATO countries, 
a soldiers’ movement has been growing 
• . . the task of socialist soldier organisa¬ 
tions is neither to wait for the mass oi 
soldiers till they react against the com¬ 
mand, nor to propagandise abstract pro- 
grammic demands. Their task is to sup¬ 
port and develop all the struggles of the 
soldiers which strengthen the soldiers’ 
organisation ... to build up the power of 
the soldiers by unifying them around the 
basic demands in a direct confrontation 
with the army command. In order to des¬ 
troy the capitalist system and to fight 
against the army executing the interests 
of the bourgeois and in its hands, it is 
also necessary to build up a soldiers’ power 
and a soldiers’ organisation.” 

The second Commission asserted that: 

“The struggle of the anti-militarist 
movement and the soldiers’ movement for 
democratic liberties is an important and 
necessary step. It is vital to develop this 
struggle by integrating the soldiers’ move¬ 
ment with the working class movement 
and its organisations.” 

Having debated, “Crisis in Europe and 
'^ATO”, the third Commission demanded: 
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“The withdrawal of all NATO troops 
from foreign countries; the withdrawal of 
British troops from Ireland; no NATO in¬ 
tervention in the Middle East; an end to 
strike-breaking activities by the Army; an 
end to all counter-insurgency training.” 

One of the most revealing conclusions of 
the final working group was that the trend 
towards professional forces should be resist¬ 
ed, but that, as this was a likely develop¬ 
ment, more attention should be given to 
professional soldiers and not just to con¬ 
scripts.® 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 

The international character of disaffection 
is further exemplified by the Trotskyist 
Fourth International* and by the Portuguese 
SUV (Soldados Unidos Venceremos). 

The obvious recent example of the infil¬ 
tration and use of armed force as a vehicle 
of revolution is Portugal. Communist tactics 
there were initially successful, although too 
slavish an adherence to the 1917 Leninist 
model subsequently created problems for the 
Left. Other Western European Left wing 
parties have naturally watched the Portu¬ 
guese experience closely, and can be expect¬ 
ed to copy its successful tactics, while trying 
to avoid its errors. It is necessary, therefore, 
for those who seek to counter subversion to 
examine events in Portugal in some detail. 
As a case study in revolutionary techniques, 
involving in fact only a minority of the armed 
forces, Portugal offers a number of important 
lessons. In particular the use of propaganda 
before, and the disruption of communica¬ 
tions during, the revolution both exemplify 
standard Left wing principles being put into 
effective practice. 

8. Peoples’ News Service, 23 November, 1974. 

9. In the USA the Socialist Workers Party, linked 
to the Fourth International, has attempted to 
exercise influence among GIs; see GIs and the 
Fight Against War by Mary Alice Waters, Young 
Socialist pamphlet, 1967. 


THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION 
The Preparation 

On May Day 1974, only six days after the 
revolution in Portugal, at a huge rally in 
Lisbon, the Communists were the first to 
admit that it was entirely due to the armed 
forces that the revolution had been made 
possible. However, it is being forgotten al¬ 
ready that the soldiers who formed the 
Movement of the Armed Forces, and who 
brought about the revolution, comprised 
only a small part of the army, and that the 
navy and air force took no part in the revo¬ 
lution at all. It is also forgotten that within 
the Movement of the Armed Forces itself, 
there were Officers who were Conservative 
Catholics, like Major Osorio, Colonel Bruno 
and many others who were merely disgusted 
with the inefficiency of the Caetano regime; 
others who were Liberals and other Social¬ 
ists who believed that the government of Por¬ 
tugal had become an anachronism, and that 
some form of parliamentary democracy 
should be instituted. The actual Communists 
in the original Movement of the Armed 
Forces were small in number, but unlike the 
rest they knew exactly what they wanted, 
and had a prepared plan to take over the 
Movement of the Armed Forces and the rev¬ 
olution itself. This they did. 

Looking back into the history of Portugal, 
the armed forces have played a vital role in 
the government of the country throughout 
this century and, before Salazar, revolutions 
by one faction or other of the armed forces 
took place with great regularity and fre¬ 
quency. Salazar himself was brought to 
power by the armed forces, and remained in 
power for more than forty years due to their 
support. 

MISERABLE PAY 

The Communists were always well aware 
that it would be necessary for them to cap¬ 
ture the armed forces, or at least a sufficient 
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part of them, if they were ever to achieve 
their aims in Portugal, and this was made 
easier for them by the events of the war in 
Africa. 

There were a number of other factors 
which played into their hands. In the first 
instance the pay of military officers was 
miserably bad, and in this connection we 
should not forget that the origin of the 
Movement of the Armed Forces was with a 
group of young officers dissatisfied with pay 
and promotion, and that it had little or no 
political aim. Junior officers were paid a wage 
on which they could not live: most of them 
— and senior officers as well — were obliged 
to take a second job, and engineer captains 
could be found in the evenings working for 
construction companies, and other officers in 
industry or in anything which would give 
them enough to live on a^d feed their fami¬ 
lies. ^ 

As soldiers serving overseas were paid 
double salaries, many volunteered for a 
second or third term of service in Africa, 
with consequent long separations from their 
families and domestic troubles. 

Overseas, it was very seldom that junior 
officers could have their wives and families 
with them, while senior officers based on 
Luanda or Lourenco Marques could, and this 
caused dissatisfaction. 

UNIVERSITY SUBVERSIVES 

At the beginning of the war in Africa, the 
Portuguese Army was very small, and the 
regular Army, engaged mainly in training, 
was very much smaller. The war caused a 
very rapid expansion and the induction into 
the army of thousands of young men straight 
out of universities as militia officers. The 
Portuguese had an extraordinary system by 
which all university graduates irrespective 
of their qualities of leadership, and after only 
a few weeks of basic training, became offi¬ 
cers, while young men without a university 
degree could never become officers except in 


very exceptional circumstances. Thus a ser¬ 
geant with experience, first class powers of 
leadership and excellent military qualities 
could not become an officer, except by under¬ 
going a lengthy and complicated education 
to bring him up to the academic standards 
deemed necessary for an officer. 

This system resulted on the one hand in 
dissatisfaction, and on the other, it inducted 
university trouble-makers direct from the 
university student protest organisations into 
the army as second lieutenants, to continue 
their political agitation there. 

These were the men directly in command 
of troops on outpost duties, and as there 
were virtually no recreational facilities 
available in Africa for such units, they had 
ample opportunities to organise political dis¬ 
cussion groups with their men. There was a 
second factor too in that almost every man 
had a transistor radio, and this could often 
receive the programmes put out specially 
aimed at subverting the Portuguese troops, 
from Kinshasa, from Zambia, from Tanzania, 
and also from Russian “fishing trawlers’’ 
anchored just outside the off-shore limits. 

There is no doubt at all that this propa¬ 
ganda had its effect, and was a major factor 
in subversion. 

The Portuguese Army had no counter¬ 
intelligence corps as such and no specialised 
security officers. These duties devolved on 
the hated PIDE or security police, later to 
become the DCS. 

This civilian force, whose duties were 
mainly security of the state, were, on the 
whole, fairly efficient in spite of the fact that 
the material was of a rather poor standard 
and there were few of them. In Portugal, and 
before the war in Africa, they were adequate, 
but as soon as the war started many were 
drafted to Africa where they worked as in¬ 
telligence agents for the armed forces. How¬ 
ever, their role in Africa was not security 
or counter-subversion within the armed 
forces themselves, and thus the agitators. 
Communist agents, and dissidents had 
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nothing to fear. At the same time, their re¬ 
moval from Portugal meant that so few were 
left that it was quite impossible for them to 
do their work efficiently, opening the field 
for Communist subversion in Portugal itself. 

At the beginning of the war in 1961, 
morale, both of the troops in Angola and in 
Portugal, was high in spite of very inade¬ 
quate weapons and a lack of experience in 
this sort of warfare. Morale remained high 
for a matter of some six or seven years, but 
as the war dragged on this began to crack. 
There was general dissatisfaction with con¬ 
ditions in the armed forces; pay became more 
and more inadequate as the cost of living 
rose, and the captains in their middle thirties 
and majors in their forties began to take an 
interest in General Gowon, who became 
President in his early thirties, and Colonel 
Ghadafi, who was barely thirty when he 
came to power. At that time too, it became 
apparent that unnamed and shadowy figures 
were interesting army officers in Cuba, Yugo¬ 
slavia and Algeria, and in facets of nation¬ 
alist Communism”. However, this was not 
very widespread, and Communist subversion 
was mainly aimed at militia officers through 
the universities, at the troops in Africa by 
means of radio propaganda, and at con¬ 
scripted troops and officers generally in Por¬ 
tugal by means of a fairly intensive campaign 
in'which it was postulated that the whole 
war in Africa was unwinnable by military 
means; that it would drag on for ever; that 
it was destroying the economy of the country 
and making Portugal an outcast in the Euro¬ 
pean community. This propapnda pointed 
out that young men were being torn away 
just at the beginning of their working life 
or professional careers to spend four years 
or more in Africa in a useless, unjust and 
unwinnable war so as to protect the interests 
of a few big monopolists, such as the big 
tobacco, sugar and coffee growers. 

SMALL MINORITY 

This propaganda was effective too, and 
whereas in 1961 or 1962 if a son deserted or 


fled the country in order to avoid military 
service it was a matter for the deepest 
shame, seven or eight years later parents 
were actually helping their sons to slip out 
of the country and to go into exile abroad. 
Desertions in the armed forces increased, but 
it would be wrong to imagine that the army 
had been deeply infiltrated by the Commu¬ 
nists, and it was more a question that it was 
tired of bad pay, slow promotion, bad senior 
officers (many of whom were far too old), 
and they were tired of the government which 
had lasted so long that the great majority of 
the people in the country had known no 
other in their entire lives. 

The criterion by which the Gaetano gov¬ 
ernment must be judged is that, when the 
time came, it was overthrown by a handful 
of troops, a very small minority of the army, 
in a revolution in which neither the navy nor 
the air force took any part, and in which 
nobody at all was prepared to fight to pro¬ 
tect the old regime. 

The Communists had been in the Move¬ 
ment of the Armed Forces from the very be¬ 
ginning, but they took a rather inactive part. 
Their role was to capture the movement and 
the revolution itself when, and if, it succeed¬ 
ed, and a great deal of planning had gone 
into this. 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGES 

The main role of the Communists during 
the actual revolution was to create confusion 
on the telephone exchanges and this worked 
extremely well, and showed a high degree of 
preparation. The Portuguese Legion, a sort 
of territorial force, never mobilised at all 
and this was due to the fact that the whole 
of their communications system depended on 
the telephone. The Republican Guard, which 
also depended on the telephone, found that 
it went dead or, on occasion, was tapped 
at the exchanges and the messages handed 
immediately to revolutionaries. Even army 
units found themselves cut off completely 
from headquarters and had no idea what was 
going on in the country. In the government. 
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telephones were cut off from the exchanges 
or conversations recorded and passed on to 
the insurgents. 

Immediately on reaching Lisbon, the Com¬ 
munists acted, and Communist officers in 
the Movement of the Armed Forces were 
joined by Communist civilians in a swift 
takeover of the radio broadcasting stations 
and of the newspapers, and this they did on 
their own initiative and for themselves 
rather than for the Armed Forces Movement. 

To begin with, the Communists did not 
trust the Movement of the Armed Forces, 
they distrusted General Spinola, and virtu¬ 
ally all the Council of National Salvation 
which was formed to govern the country; 
however they set to work to capture the 
Movement and to capture the whole of the 
army as well as the navjt, where they were 
already fairly strong, and the air force where 
they were not. ^ 

Spinola was forced to appoint Mr. Vasco 
Goncalves as Prime Minister after only a few 
weeks, and then Spinola himself was eradi¬ 
cated. Conservative and liberal officers were 
sacked from the armed forces by the hun¬ 
dred, and others thrown into prison without 
trial or without charges being preferred 
against them. An Agitprop (Agitation and 
Propaganda) division was set up in the army, 
and the Communist cells which were already 
there in the units went to work. 

AFTER REVOLUTION 

It is extremely interesting to note, how¬ 
ever, that the real Communist effort to cap¬ 
ture the armed forces came after the actual 
revolution had succeeded, and in the know¬ 
ledge that the armed forces would be the 
dominant force in the politics and govern¬ 
ment of the country for the foreseeable 
future. 

“Nothing succeeds like success”, and, as 
in Germany after the Second World War, 
it was almost impossible to find a Nazi, or 
a Fascist in Italy, in Portugal it was difficult 


to find anybody who had not always had Left 
wing sympathies to a greater or lesser extent. 
There were some, but they were quickly 
hustled into prison or escaped out of the 
country. 

Wonder has been expressed at the extent 
of Communist penetration into the armed 
forces before the Revolution; in fact there 
was very little. There were a few, but they 
were efficient, dedicated and knew exactly 
what they were doing within a carefully pre¬ 
pared plan. Later, their numbers increased 
like dragons’ teeth, but that was only after 
the revolution of 25 April 1974. 

The Events 

The revolution had originally been planned 
to take place in September 1974, but Spin- 
ola’s book, Portugal and the Future, came 
out in the spring and created a furore. For 
the past two years, the security police had 
been requesting permission to make arrests 
amongst army officers whom they knew to 
be plotting and, although their demands had 
recently become urgent, the Minister for the 
Army and Caetano the Prime Minister had 
refused to allow this. Now these demands 
became too urgent, the evidence placed be¬ 
fore the Prime Minister became too clear, 
and certain arrests were made. The plotters 
became alarmed and moved the date of the 
revolution forward to 25 April 1974, but 
when it took place, there were still very 
many matters of future policy which were 
not agreed amongst the Movement of the 
Armed Forces, including the question as to 
who was to become President of the Repub¬ 
lic. 

Many people believe, and there is some 
evidence to support this view, that there 
was a secret agreement between Spinola and 
Caetano. Certainly Caetano knew that Spin¬ 
ola was writing his book (or having it written 
for him), and agreed with much that was in 
it. It is quite possible that there was a secret 
agreement whereby Spinola would become 
President of the Republic after a 
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revolution, that Gaetano and Admiral 
Tomas, the President of the Republic, 
would both go into exile, that Spinola 
would then divest Portugal of her 
Overseas Provinces — the colonies in Africa 
— preferably within the framework of a sort 
of Portuguese Commonwealth, and at the 
end of the year, he would recall Gaetano as 
Prime Minister. Thus the thorny problem of 
decolonisation would be solved and the road 
opened to a series of social and economic re¬ 
forms and a mild liberalism which would be 
generally popular in the country. 

SPINOLA^S MISTAKE 

Spinola himself took no part in the revo¬ 
lution, but it is significant that Gaetano, 
when surrounded by the revolutionaries, re¬ 
fused to surrender the government to any¬ 
body other than Spinola. To some extent this 
forced the hand of the revolutionaries them¬ 
selves, and they were obliged to offer the 
Presidency of the Republic to Spinola. He 
accepted unconditionally, which was his 
first major mistake. He appointed Mr. Palma 
Carlos as his Prime Minister who in turn 
tried to engineer a referendum, using a leaf 
out of de Gaulle’s book, to attempt to have 
Spinola appointed by the will of the people 
as expressed through a referendum rather 
than Spinola as President by grace of the 
Movement of the Armed Forces. He failed 
and resigned. This was Spinola’s second mis¬ 
take, in not realising the speed and efficiency 
with which the Communist Party was mov¬ 
ing, and the power which they already had. 
Spinola then tried to appoint Colonel Fer- 
mino Miguel as Prime Minister, a highly in¬ 
telligent staff officer who was popular in the 
army. This came within days of the resig¬ 
nation of Mr. Palma Carlos, and again Spin¬ 
ola had failed to realise the extent of Com¬ 
munist power. They were able to prevent his 
appointment and to have appointed instead, 
or rather imposed, their own man, Colonel 
Vasco Goncalves, the senior ranking officer 
amongst the original members of the Move¬ 


ment of the Armed Forces and a dedicated 
Communist and Marxist theoretician. From 
that point onwards, Spinola was doomed, 
and it was only a matter of time before he 
could be got rid of. This was achieved on 
28 September 1974 by means of a bogus 
“fascist plot”. The Communists poured into 
the streets, joined by the Socialists and the 
far Left, including Maoists and Trotskyists, 
the armed forces in part joined with them 
and that was that. Spinola left after giving a 
dignified speech and retired to his country 
property. A period of intensive witch hunt¬ 
ing for fascists ensued with many imprison¬ 
ments and arrests. In January 1975, the Com¬ 
munists took another major step forward. 

POPULAR FRONT 

Up to that moment, the Socialists of Mr. 
Mario Soares had followed the Communists 
with almost dog-like devotion, and had re¬ 
peatedly offered a Popular Front Party with 
the Communists to contest the elections in 
the April of 1975. The Communists refused, 
but relationships between the Socialists and 
the Communists remained excellent. Then, 
unexpectedly, the Communists pulled the 
rug out from under the Socialists by forcing 
through the legislature a law by which the 
Communist-dominated Intersindical trades 
union congress became a sort of giant, over- 
lord Transport House controlling all others. 
The Socialists were furious, but the breach 
was mended and again they offered a Popu¬ 
lar Front for the election, and again it was 
refused. 

Then came the bogus counter-revolution 
of 11 March 1975. It was basically a Com¬ 
munist-engineered “fascist plot” doomed to 
failure before it even started, but it provided 
an excuse for another massive witch hunt 
with thousands more arrested. Thousands 
more fled the country. 

DANGERS BEGINNING 

The elections showed that the Socialists 
were by far the largest party with a 38 per 
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cent majority, and Mr. Mario Soares expect¬ 
ed to come to power. He was astonished and 
infuriated when the elections were simply 
ignored and under a predominantly Commu¬ 
nist direction in all departments of govern¬ 
ment, and a Communist Prime Minister, the 
country moved rapidly towards the extreme 
Left. 

This continued until November 1975, when 
a further Left wing coup failed in support 
of Mr. Vasco Goncalves, the Prime Minister, 
and he was forced out of office due to popu¬ 
lar pressure. Admiral Pinheiro de Azevedo 
took his place, and under him there was a 
slow move back towards the centre. Some 
semblance of discipline has returned in the 
army and there has been a strong reaction 
all over Portugal against the Communists, 
especially in the north. Having *done badly 
in the general election of April 1976, the 
Communists, with 14 per cent of the votes, 
will sabotage the efforts of any elected coali¬ 
tion government until they feel strong 
enough to seize power. The dangers for 
Portugal are not over, they are in fact just 
beginning. The economy is in a catrastrophic 
state and the Communist leader, Cunhal, was 
right when he said that Portugal was now 
ungovernable except by a dictatorship. What 
he did not say was that these conditions have 
been deliberately brought about by Commu¬ 
nist planning and strategy. 

The Lessons 

The foregoing very brief historical sum¬ 
mary is necessary in order to understand the 
long term Communist strategy of subverting 
the armed forces of the West. 

Events in Chile certainly focused the 
Soviets’ attention on the importance of cap¬ 
turing the armed forces. We should realise 
that the days of an officer corps or an officer 
class have gone and that officers often have 
no private means. They are dependent on 
their pay, and, at the same time, are expected 
to maintain a social position in a world of 


spiralling inflation. If the pay is bad, and 
prospects of promotion infinitely distant, 
this will inevitably create unstable conditions 
in which Communist propaganda becomes 
attractive. The same remarks apply to no 
less extent to regular non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers and troops. They also apply to the police 
and other armed services personnel. 

The second lesson is the folly of inducting 
student leaders of protest and subversive 
movements into the armed forces at all, and 
especially as officers. 

A long drawn out war overseas creates 
considerable morale, social and economic 
problems, and this is a lesson we can learn 
from other wars in Asia and Africa. 

Communist cells probably exist in all 
armies, and provided they are not vociferous, 
they are tolerated by other troops, who are 
not much interested in politics anyway. Ex¬ 
ternal propaganda either in written form or 
on the radio is effective and dangerous, 
especially if troops are bored, and then cell 
leaders can work up grievances — real or 
imagined. 

It is not necessary for the armed forces to 
become Communist for them to revolt, the 
Communist element need not be large or 
even particularly visible, but it must be 
united, dedicated and prepared. In many 
cases. Trotskyist agitators are more danger¬ 
ous than the Communist ones. 

The communisation of the armed forces 
can take place after a revolution and not 
necessarily before it. This is especially true 
of a conscript army. This is in effect what 
happened in Portugal where some 600 offi¬ 
cers were retired from the army, about 130 
from the navy and perhaps 50 from the air 
force. Virtually all general officers were re¬ 
tired or imprisoned, as well as the majority 
of colonels and many lieutenant colonels. 
Communist activists in the armed forces 
went to work; civilian agitators and political 
lecturers were permitted; discipline collapsed 
entirely and soldiers soviets were formed. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 

The navy became by far the most Marxist 
of the three services and the air force the 
most conservative, but all were affected. Old 
scores and personal animosities were paid 
off, some regiments, led by their command¬ 
ing officers, became Maoist or Trotskyist 
and an agitprop division was set up in the 
Movement of the Armed Forces working 
closely with the Portuguese Communist 
Party and with the Soviet Embassy. When 
this was dissolved its place was taken by the 
SUV organisation (Soldados Unidos Vence- 
remos) which is nothing less than an in¬ 
ternational Communist organisation within 
the armed forces, led by two recently pro¬ 
moted colonels. 

In 1974, the main Communist Party effort 
was directed against those young men, still 
civilians, whom they knew would be called 
to the colours shortly, rather than against 
soldiers due to leave the army in the next 
few months. 

Propaganda has been and still is contin¬ 
uous, and heavily financed from the Portu¬ 
guese Communist Party. Units vary enor¬ 
mously, some are hardly affected at all, 
others are entirely Communist, but it is pro¬ 
bably true to say that no commander knows 
whether his orders will be obeyed until after 
he has given them. 

MEDIA CONTROLLED 

As has already been stated, the Commu¬ 
nists played a very important part in the 
actual revolution by paralysing all commu¬ 
nications between loyal troops, the police, 
the Republican Guard and the Portuguese 
Legion, and to this day the Communists re¬ 
main in virtual control of the post offices and 
the telephone exchanges. They can, and do, 
monitor and tape conversations and scrutin¬ 
ise letters. 

The Communists too are in virtual control 
of the radio stations throughout the country 


and they seized the vast majority of the 
newspapers within the first days of the revo¬ 
lution. Through control of the typesetters, 
and also control of newsprint, they could 
close or bankrupt virtually any paper which 
did not conform to their ideas. Right from 
the first days of the revolution, they have 
taken and held an almost exclusive control 
— with some honourable exceptions — of 
the media. 

For nearly two years now, the people of 
Portugal have been subjected to a non-stop 
diatribe against “fascists” and of Left Wing 
propaganda. It is perhaps worth noting this 
in the context of the attempt to impose a 
closed shop on journalists through the 
National Union of Journalists and generally 
to curtail and control the freedom of the 
press in Britain. 

CHILDREN INDOCTRINATED 

In the field of education, it can be said 
that there is no more education in Portugal, 
only political indoctrination of children. This 
is, and has been, a field in which the Commu¬ 
nists have expended a major effort. It is al¬ 
most totally successful and the school books 
have been re-written along Marxist lines, and 
formal education of any sort abandoned in 
favour of education in “Socialism” and 
“democracy”. It is possible that in doing this 
the Communists have made an error, as it 
has infuriated parents throughout the coun¬ 
try and may well be responsible for the major 
swing back to the Centre and Right which 
we have witnessed recently. 

THE PRAGUE CONNECTION 

Plans for the Communist take-over of Por¬ 
tugal were first elaborated 40 years ago, and 
have since been modified and perfected over 
the years in Moscow. Cunhal was the chosen 
vehicle as Secretary General of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, an intelligent, dedicated and 
life-long Party member who had spent many 
years in exile in Prague. 
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In Prague he had trained a special corps 
of perhaps more than 300 men. Some had 
been in training for more than eight years. 
They had been trained in the language, 
which they all spoke fluently. They were 
trained in communications, sabotage, propa¬ 
ganda, intelligence duties and especially in 
organisation. As a race, the Portuguese are 
very bad organisers and Cunhal knew this. 
Within a week of Cunhal’s arrival back in 
Portugal, the first contingent of this corps 
arrived by air from Prague. 

They were quickly disseminated through¬ 
out the country as organisers of local cells; 
organisers to seize local authorities; organ¬ 
isers of soviets of workers in the factories, 
banks, industry and agriculture, and also as 
a private intelligence service reporting 
directly to Cunhal. They have been enor¬ 
mously effective. % 

NO COMPENSATION 

Already by the end of 1974, the mayors of 
virtually every town and village had been 
changed, and if the mayor himself was not a 
Communist or Left Wing Socialist, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Commune was. With the assis¬ 
tance and advice of these specialists from 
abroad, workers' soviets were set up in the 
factories. Commercial and industrial com¬ 
panies were taken over wholesale by 
workers' control committees, and the former 
owners expropriated without compensation. 
Indeed many were sent to prison for a few 
months to cool off if they protested. Propa¬ 
ganda sessions were organised for the em¬ 
ployees of almost every company in the 
country over a certain minimum size. This 
was extended even down to the hospitals 
where everything stopped for certain per¬ 
iods each day for indoctrination of the doc¬ 
tors and staff. Every weekend buses would 
go out touring the villages decorated with 
Communist flags and equipped with loud¬ 
speakers. 

The 130 odd political prisoners of the old 
regime were let out of the prisons and their 


places taken by up to 9,000 political prison¬ 
ers of the new regime. Concentration camps 
were opened to take the overflow. 

The Stock Market was closed immediately 
and all safe deposit boxes and the vaults of 
the banks were sealed and access forbidden 
to the owners of assets in them. 

The frontier guards were replaced. Spot 
checks were instituted and were also carried 
out by vigilante groups of Communists on 
the roads, which stopped and searched 
vehicles. 

A continual state of alert was maintained 
against “fascist plots”, and where they did 
not exist they were invented to get rid of 
potential enemies and to force the country 
to the Left. 

With the departure of Spinola after the 
“fascist plot” of 28 September 1974, General 
Costa Gomes took over the Presidency of 
the Republic. As a small boy in the Military 
Academy he earned the nickname of 
“Judas”, a name which stuck to him through¬ 
out his entire career. One may wonder why! 
He is still there as President of the Republic 
at the time of writing. 

$1 MILLION A WEEK 

The Communist effort was well planned, 
well executed and enormously expensive. 
However, money was made available at the 
rate of more than a million dollars a week, 
and in due course a huge Soviet Embassy 
came into being with a staff today of over 
300. Kallinin, who had been in the Argen¬ 
tine, then in Chile to install Allende, and 
then in Cuba, came in as Ambassador with 
a large contingent of KGB men. 

The revolution in Portugal looked as if 
the Communists were ready for the final and 
complete takeover. However, it fell a victim 
to its own too rapid success. It is clear that 
the Communists underestimated the power 
of the Church, and also the determination 
of the small farmers and peasant proprietors 
in the north of Portugal to resist collectivi¬ 
sation and enforced Marxism. In the late 
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summer of 1975, there was a wave of vio¬ 
lence against Communists throughout the 
north, and, taking heart from this, the 
moderates, liberals and conservatives joined 
with right wing Socialists against the Marx¬ 
ists. After the independence of Angola and 
Mozambique, they were joined in late 
autumn by some 400,000 refugees from these 
former Portuguese colonies, 90 per cent of 
whom detested the Communists and blamed 
them, quite rightly, for their plight. The 
government, under the new Prime Minister 
and the Movement of the Armed Forces, 
drew back from the brink, and a strong re¬ 
action against the Communists swept 
through the country. Parents were horrified 
by the education which their children were 
receiving. There was massive unemployment. 
People began to realise that the economy was 
in a catastrophic state. Unemployment rose. 

Cunhal is himself on record as having said 
that Communism would come to Portugal in 
five to seven years. Initial successes with a 
simple and politically naive people went to 
the heads of the Marxists, and they went too 
far too fast. However, we should not forget 
that their first objective has, in fact, already 
been achieved. 

AFRICA FIRST 

Many people believe, the author included, 
that the first Communist objective was 
never the instant Communisation of Portu¬ 
gal, but rather the handover of Angola, 
Mozambique, Guine and the Cape Verde 
Islands to Communist-backed Liberation 
Groups. In the case of Mozambique, this 
was comparatively easy and the Lisbon Gov¬ 
ernment, through their representative the 
Marxist Commander (promoted Admiral) 
Crespo handed over this huge territory, with 
the best deep-water harbour on the East 
African coast, to the openly Marxist Frelimo. 

In the case of Angola, it was a little more 
difficult, but here again the Lisbon Govern¬ 
ment through their representative the "Red 
Admiral” Rosa Coutinho, succeeded in 


handing over sufficient arms, money and 
power to the Communist-backed MPLA to 
prevent their destruction by the FLNA and 
UNITA, and to allow time for the Cubans 
to arrive in sufficient numbers, and Soviet 
arms to be landed in sufficient quantities, to 
ensure the MPLA victory. All this was done 
with the connivance and full support of the 
Lisbon Government and Cuban aircraft 
landed and refuelled in the Azores filled with 
Cuban troops and equipment on their way 
to Angola. 

Guine and the Cape Verde Islands were 
handed over to an overtly Marxist move¬ 
ment, and it is no surprise that the Russians 
are now about to acquire an aero-naval base 
in the Cape Verde Islands. 

The strategic value of such a base, together 
with the aero-naval base in Bissau, Angola, 
with its immense riches, diamonds, coffee, 
copper, sisal, tea, sugar, iron ore, hides and 
vast untapped mineral and agricultural 
wealth, its harbours and airfields have now 
almost certainly been lost to the West. The 
12,000 Cubans are reported to be being 
joined by 20,000 wives and children. The 
attack on the remainder of Southern Africa 
is now developing and the Soviets have 
scored a staggering advantage in their war 
against the West. The West has lost yet an¬ 
other source of raw materials vital to their 
economic survival and bases essential to 
their global defence. 

This w^as always the main Soviet objective; 
the Communisation of Portugal and indeed 
the whole Iberian peninsula may come later. 

To achieve their main objective, it was 
necessary to acquire sufficient power and in¬ 
fluence in the government of Metropolitan 
Portugal to ensure the handover of the Por¬ 
tuguese Empire to Marxist or Russian- 
backed movements. Once that had been 
done, a step back or retrenchment could 
occur in the face of local or Western re¬ 
action. The Communisation of Portugal it¬ 
self as a main objective has yet to come. 

The Portuguese example was being ob- 
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served with interest, not least in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

France 

"We are at war, a subversive war,” with 
these words the French General Bigeard 
summed up the effect of more than a year’s 
unrest in his country’s armed forces.” The 
French have traditionally resisted all temp¬ 
tations to turn to a volunteer army and have 
clung to their ideas of "an army of all the 
people”, relying on a period of conscription 
which is regarded as a political and national, 
rather than a military, necessity. By Decem¬ 
ber 1975, when Bigeard made his remarks, 
the problems of the conscript army were be¬ 
coming critical. 

In the absence of war or a direct threat 
to the state, the need for compulsory mili¬ 
tary service had seemed questionable — not 
least to the conscripts thelhselves. Deter¬ 
rence, the idea of having forces in being in 
order to prevent rather than wage war, is a 
difficult concept; men may be motivated to 
defend their motherland, but having to train 
precisely in order not to fight is hardly a 
stirring cause with which to inspire young 
men to leave the dolce vita of the 1970s for 
a period of apparently pointless militarisa¬ 
tion. Discontent among the conscripts was 
more than psychological, however, for rates 
of pay were low and petty restrictions, for 
example on the wearing of civilian clothes 
(which were, in fact, more annoying than 
those endured by the British National Ser¬ 
vicemen of the 1950s) reduced morale still 
further. 

Thus the conscripts had genuine 
grievances. In Germany the French soldiers 
were housed in old Wehrmacht barracks 
with ancient barrack stoves for heating. The 
financial requirements of the prestige nuclear 
force de frappe had reduced the money 
available for ordinary training to so low a 
level, that trucks could only move on certain 

10. Le Monde, 4 December, 1975. 


days for lack of petrol and soldiers could 
only fire a couple of practice rounds for lack 
of ammunition. French conscripts in Ger¬ 
many found the food bad and the prices in 
the shops prohibitively high. 

The leading Trotskyist Alain Krivine was 
among those who saw the subversive poten¬ 
tial in this situation: "The Army,” he re¬ 
marked, "represents a conservative and 
retrograde institution, while being composed 
of a progressive majority. This is a neces¬ 
sarily explosive contradiction”. 

During the French Presidential elections 
of May 1974, the conscripts’ Appel des Cent 
(an appeal to the Presidential candidates for 
"soldiers’ rights”) attracted over 5,000 sig¬ 
natures in addition to the original 100. 
Soldiers’ Committees were set up and in 
September 1974 there was a protest march 
in the Provencal town of Draguignan. By the 
end of 1974, there had been a further 
47 minor incidents of similar collective in¬ 
discipline. The most notable of these inci¬ 
dents occurred in Karlsruhe. Well rehearsed, 
it attracted banner headlines in the 
French Press. Conscripts found that their 
grievances were now out in the open, and 
some professional soldiers who had been 
vainly protesting for years, were content that 
at last some notice was being taken of the 
conditions under which the ordinary soldier 
had to serve. 

Extremist elements were eager to use the 
irritations of barrack life, not merely to call 
for a democratisation of the army, but 
actively to subvert it. The example of the 
Portuguese soldiery, then busily engaged in 
revolutionary activity, was not lost upon the 
French Left Wing. The Communist and 
Socialist Parties also sought to embarrass the 
government over the army’s discontent, but 
were caught in a dilemma; while wishing to 
call for reform, they did not want at the same 
time to become identified with the far Left 
— an identification which, for political rea¬ 
sons, the Government was only too ready to 
assume. Debates in the French Assembly 
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became more than usually acrimonious; 
there was much swearing and desk¬ 
thumping. Prime Minister Chirac accused 
the Socialists of “gravely compromising the 
organisation of our defence by putting in 
doubt the indispensable principles of disci¬ 
pline and authority." The Socialists, said the 
Prime Minister, “cannot at the same time 
claim to have an independent army and or¬ 
ganise subversion and disorder within the 
Army". M. Gaston Deferre, the Socialist Par¬ 
liamentary leader, retorted by calling the 
Prime Minister’s tactics reminiscent of “men 
of the extreme Right, even of Fascists". 

SOLDIERS’ COMMITTEES 

In fact there were two distinct approaches 
to the difficulties of the army. 

The far Left produced a large number of 
tracts, some openly seditious, which were 
circulated among conscripts. At the same 
time soldiers of the Portuguese SUV visited 
barracks in France. Soldiers’ Committees 
were set up. The groups involved in this type 
of agitation were the Unified Socialist Party 
(PSU), the Communist Revolutionary League 
and small ad hoc organisations such as the 
Comite Antimilitariste and the Mouvement 
Information pour les droits du soldat. Indi¬ 
vidual trade unionists of the CFDT (France’s 
second largest trade union grouping) and 
others associated with leading Trotskyist 
Alain Krivine (of the Communist Revolution¬ 
ary League) were also active among con¬ 
scripts. General Lagarde, Army Chief of 
Staff, alleged that some of those about to 
start military service were going abroad to 
train in the techniques of starting subversive 
groups. It was fortunate for the French Gov¬ 
ernment that their leading soldier respon¬ 
sible for morale and discipline. General 
Bigeard, was a tough ex-ranker, and thus by 
no means the kind of establishment figure 
most susceptible to Left Wing propaganda. 
A private soldier in the Second World War 
and a paratroop veteran of Indo-China and 
Algeria, Bigeard blamed “Trotskyist agita¬ 


tors” for much of the Army unrest.” “The 
Left wants to bring doubt on the very exist¬ 
ence of the Army," he asserted, but at the 
same time, he admitted that there was room 
for improvement, both in pay and in the 
attitudes of French senior officers towards 
the junior ranks: “If the boys are looked 
after by leaders who live with them, march 
with them and occasionally drink with them, 
things will get much better." 

These anxieties were justified, a colonel 
had to be relieved of his command for appar¬ 
ent over-sympathy with a Leftist trade union 
delegation which visited his unit and some 
of the tracts aimed at the conscripts were 
wildly inflammatory: “Learn to use your 
weapons well", advised one leaflet, “because 
one day, perhaps, you will turn them 
against your officers — your bosses, and the 
society they protect." One tract put the 
matter frankly and succinctly: “What we 
want in the end is the destruction of the 
Army." 

Conscript street demonstrations, such as 
that at Draguignan in September 1974, had 
by mid-1975 escalated to the setting up of 
over 50 soldiers’ committees. The potential 
for trouble which now existed was exempli¬ 
fied by incidents in Besancon which also 
demonstrated the techniques of the extreme 
Left in orchestrating protests to achieve the 
maximum publicity and disruption. Besan¬ 
con was already a centre of Left wing in¬ 
fluence connected with the workers’ 
occupation of the Lip watch factory. Here 
was an opportunity to forge a “union of 
workers and soldiers" on the Leninist 
model. The local trade union was a parti¬ 
cularly extreme branch of the militant 
CFDT. 

A local militant trade unionist made 
offices available to a few revolutionary mem¬ 
bers of the 19th Engineer Regiment to 
plan “a nationwide" offensive. On 6 Novem¬ 
ber 1975, selected members of the French 

11. See Appendix A for a table of Trotskyist organi¬ 
sations in France on page 59. 
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Press were taken to attend a “working ses¬ 
sion” of the IDS (Information pour les droits 
du Soldat). Three days later, the photographs 
taken at this session began to appear in the 
newspapers, as though the meeting had been 
held the day before. Le Monde, which had 
been represented at Besancon by a woman 
reporter, gave a full page over to its descrip¬ 
tion of the affair. There was little response 
in the army to the call from Besancon, al¬ 
though conscripts in the artillery at Chau- 
mont showed their sympathy with the 
Besancon militants. Indeed the publicity 
achieved the opposite of what was intended, 
as security was stepped up and a number of 
Portuguese members of the SUV were ex¬ 
pelled from France. The orthodox Commu¬ 
nist Party refused its support to the 
campaign and even the CFDT lost its earlier 
enthusiasm for the idea. i 

A great deal of journalistic effort has gone 
into attempts to belittle (and sometimes to 
magnify) the real dimensions of the “Besan¬ 
con conspiracy”. Bigeard himself gave the 
number of subversives as under 600 (which 
is insignificant in an army of 330,000). How¬ 
ever, as Bigeard pointed out, the Trotskyist 
movements involved had established 60 dif¬ 
ferent groups within the army which 
“transmit precise instructions, work in the 
shadows and work well.” 

The investigations carried out by the 
French Security Services have brought to 
light one fascinating fact: many of the mili¬ 
tant organisers among the conscripts who are 
now doing or have recently completed their 
military service are the very same lycee ex¬ 
tremists who a few years ago organised the 
pro-Vietcong committees which helped to 
prepare the stage for the “Red May” of 1968. 
They are now older and wiser in subversive 
techniques. 

In the course of further investigations in 
the Pyrenees, close to the Spanish border, 
arms were found in remote farms, together 
with explosives. Clandestine printing presses 
were also discovered. The extremist publi- 
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cations which were produced on these 
presses devoted space to defaming specific 
officers (“Lieutenant X uses petrol paid for 
by the taxpayer-citizen to take joy-rides in 
the country” ... "the wife of Captain Y uses I 
the taxpayers’ money to clothe herself in I 
furs . . . and so on). Since the publishers of 
these tracts can be taken to court for con¬ 
tributing to the demoralisation of the French 
Armed Forces (under an ordinance dating 
from June 1960) they naturally tend to be 
published by revolutionary rather than com¬ 
mercial printers. 

At the beginning of December 1975, 

14 conscripts were charged with 
“taking part in an enterprise likely to dem- | 
oralise the Army”. Two factors meant that 
such charges contained serious political dif¬ 
ficulties for the authorities: in the first place 
some magistrates were themselves sympathe¬ 
tic to the conscripts’ cause (especially those 
magistrates who belonged to the Magistrates 
Union), and secondly, the Left would see to 
it that the accused had skilful lawyers and 
maximum publicity. By 7 December, 22 
people were under arrest (17 soldiers, three 
union leaders, two officials of the PSU). 
Veteran agitator Mr. Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
smuggled himself back into France (where he 
had been unwelcome since 1968) and gave 
his support to the Left Wing demands. 

General Bigeard introduced a number of 
reforms involving wider consultation with 
the rank and file, increased grants for sol¬ 
diers’ families in financial difficulties and 
special leave trains. These reforms were of ' 
course attacked by the extreme Left, espe¬ 
cially the PSU; the more orthodox Left Wing 
parties were, however, in some difficulties 
over their policies towards soldiers’ commit¬ 
tees. 

The approach adopted by the mainstream 
of the Left (i.e. the Communists and Social¬ 
ists) had been that associated with M. 
Charles Hernu, a friend of M. Mitterand: 
soldiers’ committees should be elected in 
every barracks and should have the right to 




















make representations on conditions of ser¬ 
vice without challenging authority in gen¬ 
eral. Quite apart from the inherent practical 
(lifiiculties of such a policy, the actions of in¬ 
dividual Socialist supporters appeared to 
Home of their opponents to be as dangerous 
as those of the extremists. In November 
I‘>75, 14 Socialists were held by the police 
for questioning after handing out leaflets 
supporting the formation of soldiers’ com¬ 
mittees. Fearing that they would be labelled 
as “subversives”, the Communists, the 
Socialists and the Left Radicals put out a 
joint statement which reiterated their sup¬ 
port for soldiers’ representation but dis¬ 
avowed any intention of damaging the 
cohesion or the loyalty of the army. 

While one must guard against generalisa¬ 
tions based on a country where the military 
inspire much fiercer loyalties, both for and 
against, than in Britain, there are nonetheless 
certain lessons to be gleaned from the French 
experience. 

There is little evidence that without the 
existence of real grievances among the con¬ 
scripts the Trotskyists would have made 
much headway. There is equally no doubt 
that once such grievances exist, they will be 
seized upon swiftly by agitators, and fresh 
demands constantly formulated in order to 
keep the authorities embarrassed for as long 
as possible. 

TROTSKYIST INTERNATIONAL 

This analysis has been confirmed by the 
Trotskyists themselves. Identifying the army 
as “a field of essential struggle” Inprecor, the 
journal of the Brussels-based Trotskyist 
Fourth International, argues that inter-ser¬ 
vice rivalry and the silent struggle for influ- 
jnee among officers must be taken into 
account. NCOs too are “susceptible to join¬ 
ing in the struggles of the enlisted men. Some 
may go even further. The question of class 
origin is important. Some of them came out 
of worker families and joined the army to 
avoid unemployment (this is especially true 


of those in the navy and the airforce); they 
do some small technical work to make a 
living, but they have no enthusiasm for the 
military.” Inprecor confirms, however, that 
it is among the conscripts that there exists 
the greatest scope for agitation, especially 
when military service is seen as “pointless”: 

“This ‘had enough’ sentiment makes it 
easy to unite the ranks around the most 
militant elements, around those who have 
gone through the struggles in the schools, 
the workers strikes, and the peasant mobi¬ 
lisations of these past years . . . crystal¬ 
lisation takes place rather easily around 
the most militant elements, provided, of 
course, that they know how to act . . . the 
revolutionary worker militant quite natur¬ 
ally continues his militant mass work in 
his military company.” 

Publicity must be given to every militant 
action “to give the movement a history, a 
collective consciousness, and beginning from 
that, a greater solidarity.” 

“We will fight”, concludes the Inprecor 
article, “for the following orientation: 

Strengthen the committees, both num¬ 
erically and politically, with the 
perspective of eventually constructing 
a soldiers’ trade union. 

Strengthen the links between the 
struggles of the enlisted men and the 
struggles of the working class. 

* Preserve and strengthen the mass 
character of the movement.”’* 

Since the existence of a military establish¬ 
ment is always an object of suspicion to the 
Left wing, it is likely that democratic Social¬ 
ists will initially be sympathetic to such 
agitation aimed apparently at liberalising 
the armed forces. Both politically and ideol¬ 
ogically the penalties of a left wing alliance, 
in which the risks of extremist domination 
will be seen too late by the moderates, are 
more than usually damaging in this context. 
The right-wing may then over-react to the 

12. ‘The army becomes a field of struggle’ article by 
O. Milan in Inprecor, 27 February, 1975. 
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threat of subversion and interpret genuine 
grievances as solely the result of agitation. 
Extremist aims, which are not primarily 
concerned with pay or conditions, but with 
using the troops’ grievances to split open the 
cohesion of society, will thus be attained 
through the political naivety of their oppon¬ 
ents. 

French experience has also once more 
shown the international character of sub¬ 
version. Left wing triumphs (in, for example 
the Iberian peninsula) will have an imme¬ 
diate effect, through the press and TV, on 
the perceptions of soldiers elsewhere. The 
involvement of foreign elements in the dis¬ 
affection of the French Army was not con¬ 
fined to the SUV nor to the home country. 
In Bonn the German Minister of State con¬ 
firmed that left-wing agitators had tried to 
influence allied soldiers staffoned in West 
Germany. The outcome of this turmoil has 
been the government’s decision to increase 
the military share of the national budget 
(from 55 billion francs to 110 billion francs 
per annum); this level of expenditure will not 
be reached, however, until 1982. 

There are three factors which make the 
future of the French Army uncertain, des¬ 
pite the government’s stated intention of re¬ 
form and the undoubted successes of Gen¬ 
eral Bigeard in improving conditions and 
morale. 

In the first place there is the possibility of 
a left wing Popular Front Mitterand- 
Marchais government coming to power. 

Secondly, the Government's policy con¬ 
tains a clear contradiction: what is the point 
of revitalising military training if at the same 
time the Government discards the few stra¬ 
tegic cards which France has left? The 
abandonment of the Red Sea base of 
Djibouti would be one such folly. Officers 
and sergeants, aware that the Soviet Union 
produces every three months more tanks 
(1,800) than there are in the entire French 
Army, ask ''A quoi sert I’armee?” — “What 
good is the French Army?’’ — when France’s 


policy seems to consist of proclaiming anti-i 
Conimunism at home while following a pro- 
Soviet policy abroad. It is by no means cer¬ 
tain that the malaise de I’armee has been 
cured. 

France’s problem is compounded still 
further by the presence of some 50 small 
extremist groups in Paris, which is rapidly 
becoming a centre of the international ter-i 
rorist network. Separatist groups are also 
active: so far this year there have been over 
30 bomb and arson attacks in the Paris area 
and over 120 similar incidents caused by 
separatists in Corsica, Brittany and the 
Basque country. Six foreign diplomats have 
been killed or wounded in an eighteen month 
period. In such a situation any subversion of 
the security forces is more than usually 
dangerous. 

Should there be further signs of unrest in 
the French Army or in any other West 
European Army, one may expect the Left to 
organise its international contacts to gain 
the maximum publicity and to spread the 
disaffection as widely as possible. 

Spain remains one of the most obvious 
and immediate targets for this process. 

Spain 

The Spanish experience since the Portu¬ 
guese military revolution of 25 April 1974 
shows how national events continue their 
impact beyond the borders of the country 
concerned. Some Spanish officers soon began 
to think of the possibility of revolutionary 
action in their own country. While the prob¬ 
lems of the succession from General 
Franco to Prince Juan Carlos and the 
separatist unrest in the Basque and Catalan 
regions clearly offer some potential for un¬ 
rest in the armed forces, there is one im¬ 
portant basic difference between the Port¬ 
uguese and Spanish situations. The Spanish 
have not had the experience of a long 
colonial war which claimed the time and 
inevitably the lives of conscript soldiers. 
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Nevertheless the problem of disaffection 
exists. 

By July 1975, the Spanish Chief of Staff 
luul admitted that there were those who 
dreamt of a Portuguese-style revolution, 
"an April 25th in Spain". Nine Spanish 
Officers (eight captains and a major) were 
arrested for trial under Article 303 of the 
military code which covers conspiracy for 
sedition. They were said to be connected 
with an organisation called the Democratic 
Military Union (UMD) which was claimed to 
have been in contact with Leftist Portuguese 
officers. Three further arrests were made in 
October, when an artillery major and two 
captains from the infantry and the cavalry 
respectively were detained in Barcelona. It 
was alleged during a subsequent trial in 
March 1976 that the UMD intended to 
"change existing institutions through mili¬ 
tary intervention”. The prosecution asserted 
that documents found in the officers homes 
referred to the military revolutions in Portu¬ 
gal and Ethiopia. The UMD was described 
as a clandestine subversive organisation. 
The court martial eventually imposed sen¬ 
tences ranging from two and a half to eight 
years. UMD supporters are believed to 
number about 1,000; one reporP* suggested 
432 members, with an additional 500 
“sympathisers". 

The ideological views of UMD supporters 
are not necessarily Marxist, some of them 
are no doubt democrats. The Spanish armed 
forces will play a vital role in their country's 
future, one way or the other; it is to be hoped 
that liberal officers who might be tempted to 
join any Spanish version of the Movement of 
the Armed Forces will remember the dire 
fate of their Portuguese counterparts. 

West Germany 

West Germany is subject to constant 
espionage, directly mainly from East Berlin; 
the armed forces of West Germany are thus 

13. The Times, 9 July 1975. 

14. Daily Telegraph, 10 March 1976. 


in a particularly exposed and sensitive posi¬ 
tion. 

Until recently, the main effort to weaken 
the military capability of the Bundeswehr 
has been through the provisions of the Basic 
Law on conscientious objection. Left wing 
groups were at one stage successful in cap¬ 
turing organisations devoted to publicising; 
supporting and encouraging conscientious 
objection and to this day such groups have 
strong links with the Left. After the student 
revolutionary activity of 1968, the Sozialistis- 
che Deutscher Studentenbund (SDS) mount¬ 
ed a two-pronged attack on the Bundeswehr 
aimed at spreading conscientious objection 
and forming revolutionary cells inside the 
army. The first part of this programme 
achieved some considerable success under 
the political and ideological heirs of the SDS. 
In 1973, for example, 32,683 of those eligible 
for military service felt “unable to carry 
weapons". In 1972, 28,000 young men applied 
for objector status: "about 11,000 were re¬ 
cognised as objectors at their first hearings. 
Half of these were assigned to social work in 
hospitals, nursing homes or old peoples’ in¬ 
stitutions. No places could be found for the 
rest. About 7,000 of those who had missed 
out first time around pressed on with their 
appeals. One third came through, one third 
gave up fighting and the rest appealed again 
to local administrative courts who cleared a 
further 1,600."^“ There is some evidence that 
conscientious objection is becoming less im¬ 
portant. The left wing is now more anxious 
to get its members into the armed forces to 
learn military skills and exert their influence 
among conscripts and thus to help turn the 
Bundeswehr into a “people’s army”. For 
whatever reason, the number of objectors is 
declining and the government intends to 
abolish the objector tribunals. 

There remains the second part of the SDS’ 
original programme. This has now largely 
become the concern of the orthodox German 

15. Evening Standard, 2 April 1974, quoted in 
Compulsory Military Service and the Objector, 18 
Number, 1974. 
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Communist Party and its satellite organisa¬ 
tions, although New Left groups are also 
active in this field. 

From 1956 to 1968, the Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschland was active, despite being 
illegal, in encouraging Communists to join 
the armed forces and then reveal their alle¬ 
giance to the Party in order to achieve pub¬ 
licity and embarrass the government. After 
1968, the KPD became the DKP (Deutsche 
Kommunistische Partei) and was, because of 
this change of name, allowed to have a legal 
existence, provided it left out of its (official) 
programme any intention of overthrowing 
the government by violence. The DKP has 
been active via subordinate organisations 
both in the “pacifist” and “anti-militarist” 
fields, as well as being the leading group in 
calling for “democratisation,” inside the 
army. Bundeswehr operations by the Com¬ 
munists are carried out via the SDAJ (Social¬ 
ist German Workers* Youth) and the ADS 
(Working Groups of Democratic Soldiers)." 

SDAJ was founded in May 1968 and has 
proposed the wholesale “democratisation” of 
the Bundeswehr; publications aimed at 
soldiers include Left Turn and Move Your- 
selves. 


POLITICISE CONSCRIPTS 


ADS originated in 1970, and has concen¬ 
trated on working through the soldiers’ rep¬ 
resentatives (Vertrauensmanner) in the 
Bundeswehr. While the DKP urges disarma¬ 
ment outside the Bundeswehr, the ADS 
works within it to build up the power of the 
soldiers’ representatives as an alternative 
hierarchy to the formal structure of com¬ 
mand. This they try to do in two ways: 
firstly, politically, by seeking to politicise the 
conscripts and, secondly, through the 
economic” fight, to use the grievances of 
the soldiery over pay and conditions to build 


Leu wing groups, see Appendix B on 


pages 60 and 61, 


up the power of the ADS and to embarrass 
the authorities. A recent paper produced by 
a group of Vertrauensmanner and published 
by their leader, a member of the SDAJ Fed¬ 
eral Committee, is typical of ADS demands.” 
Political demands are mixed with complaints 
about canteen prices, the length of current 
affairs lectures, low wages, the lack of leisure 
activities etc. The rest of the demands are of 
a political nature seeking security of tenure 
for Vertrauensmanner; the right for them 
to organise on a national rather than a unit 
basis; to be protected from “disciplinarian 
senior officers” and to hold general discus¬ 
sions on expanding the role and functions of 
the Vertrauensmanner. The DKP meanwhile 
plans a number of localized “centre of 
gravity” actions against NATO (e.g. “Away 
with Armoured Vehicles from Luneburg 
Heath!”). In such actions the DKP can look 
for the support of the JUSOS, the Young 
Socialist faction inside the Social Democratic 
Party. 


MAOISTS SUPPORT ARMY 

The New Left claims to have organised 
about 120 “Soldiers’ and Reservists’ Com¬ 
mittees” which are associated with the 
Maoist KBW (Communist Alliance of West 
Germany); this organisation is, in its own 
words, “not subservient to China”. The 
attitude of the pro-Peking KPD (which has 
stolen the old name of the orthodox Moscow- 
line Communist Party) is different. After a 
delegation of the KPD had visited China, 
the party announced that it did not want any 
longer to fight to undermine the Bundeswehr, 
but rather to strengthen it as a defence 
against the social imperialism of the Rus¬ 
sians, The KPD argues that in order to meet 
Soviet imperialism, it is necessary to train 
the entire population to resist; only after 
a victory over the Soviet Union ought the 
West German forces try to seek a separation 
from the “US Bloc”. 

17. The paper was published on 13th February 1976 

and is reproduced in Radikal-Info 1/76. 
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There is also a third, tiny, Maoist/Trot¬ 
skyist Party, the Communist Party of Ger¬ 
many Marxist-Leninist. 

Anarchist and pacifist propaganda is also 
ilirected against the troops and has had some 
elTect. The DFG-VK (German Peace Society- 
combined military service opponents) is 
closely linked to the Communist Party 
(DKP), and the federal managing committee 
is full of its supporters. Soldiers in uniform 
liave broken regulations by attending anti¬ 
war and anti-army meetings after exposure 
lo “pacifist” propaganda. The DKP’s student 
organisation, MSB Spartakus (by far the big¬ 
gest students’ association at German univer¬ 
sities) is particularly active in forging links 
with pacifist and other “progressive” groups. 

US Forces in Germany 

The alternative targets for disaffection in 
West Germany (and indeed in Western 
Europe generally) are the soldiers, sailors 
and airmen of the United States forces sta¬ 
tioned there. “The vast majority of US Ser¬ 
vicemen who go AWOL or desert in Europe 
do so from Federal Germany.”^® Servicemen 
and women who are away from their home 
environment and carrying out a deterrent 
role, with its attendant dangers of boredona, 
can become disaffected relatively easily; this 
applies particularly to ethnic minority groups 
such as Blacks and Puerto Ricans. Already 
the proportion of Blacks in the US Armed 
Forces is higher than that in the population 
as a whole. Racial tensions in American 
society are naturally reflected in the forces, 
and heightened by real or imagined disciplin¬ 
ary discrimination. 

Controversy over Vietnam produced a 
number of servicemen’s organisations asso¬ 
ciated with sympathetic civilian pressure 
groups. These organisations have continued 
and been copied by others even though the 
original situation which produced them has 
now been altered by the US withdrawal from 

18. Prasad, They Love It but Leave It, War Registers’ 
International, London, 1971, p. 45. 


Vietnam. The Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War/Winter Soldier organisation (VVAW/ 
WSO) is now, in its own words, fighting 
against the “system of imperialism” and sup¬ 
porting “liberation struggles”. There has 
recently been a VVAW/WSO “chapter” in 
England and its publication. Winter Soldier, 
has been distributed by the Union of Ameri¬ 
can Exiles in Britain. 

The Vietnam experience (not only on the 
battlefield, but in the homeland as well) was 
traumatic for the US armed forces, espe¬ 
cially the army: combat refusals, fragging 
(murder or attempted murder of officers), 
drug addiction and racial tensions produced 
a situation which prompted one observer, 
Colonel Robert D. Heinl, |r., to comment in 
the Armed Forces Journal: 

“The morale, discipline and battle¬ 
worthiness of the US Armed Forces, with 
a few salient exceptions, are lower and 
worse than at any time in this century, 
and possibly in the history of the United 
States.” 

Underground newspapers flourished (144 
of them, according to one count), there were 
upwards of 14 GI “dissenter” organisations 
and instances of weapons theft and sabotage. 
Racial trouble has led to fights and even 
deaths. The deserter rate has been as high 
as 50-60 per thousand. “The Army,” said 
Brig. Gen. Starry, “can defend the nation 
against anything but the nation itself.” 

The US forces in Europe present a partic¬ 
ularly tempting target for the professional 
agitator in Europe. 

Subversive activities against the US mili¬ 
tary were recently described to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee by Mr. John 
Donelly, head of the Internal Security Divi¬ 
sion, Naval Investigative Service:” 

“A number of self described revolution¬ 
ary groups are today engaged in subversive 
activities against the military. Many of 
these groups are members of a loose feder- 

19. Quoted in The Rising Tide, Washington DC, Vol. 

VI, No. 4, 1 March, 1976. 
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ation of Marxist ‘mass action’ groups 
known as the GI Project Alliance, or GIPA 
for short ... In addition to the GIPA 
groups, there are at least two others which 
are also highly active in the GI movement. 
These are the VVAW/WSO and the 
National Lawyers’ Guild ... all are active 
in attempting to generate dissidence and 
discord with the enlisted ranks of the mili¬ 
tary.” 

Three groups active among US service per¬ 
sonnel in West Germany were represented at 
Anti-NATO 74.*® One of these groups. Fight 
Back, sent Ms. Linda Lucas as a delegate. 
This lady combined calls for women’s libera¬ 
tion with revolutionary slogans in her 
address to the anti-NATO meeting. Ms. 
Lucas’ speech ended: 

“We demand an end^to all capitalist 
schemes which try to divide us. Dare To 
Struggle! Dare To WiqJ All Power to the 
People!” 

Belgium 

Anti-militarist activists in Belgium have in¬ 
volved pacifist campaigning for conscientious 
objection. Left wing opposition to the aboli¬ 
tion of conscription and the distribution of 
leaflets by both groups. 

Belgian pacifists have not contented them¬ 
selves simply with supporting conscientious 
objectors, but have spoken of preparing for 
“Draguignan-type” operations in Belgian bar¬ 
racks.*' German pacifists have also been in¬ 
volved; they distributed anti-military tracts 
at a Belgian Army camp in September 1974.“ 
Extreme Left organisations in Belgium in¬ 
clude the Maoist Parti Communiste Marx- 
iste-Leniniste de Belgique which has de¬ 
clared: 

“Anti-militarism implies an entry into 
the ba rracks, in order to maintain contact 

20, The groups represented were Fight Back, Rita- 
Act and Forward; Fight Back has been prepared 

01 ^0 absentees, especially Blacks. 

21, This refers to the French conscripts’ street dera- 
onstration in Draguignan, September 1974. 

22, Vogelsang, 29 September, 1974 


with the people and not to leave the sol¬ 
diers alone in the face of the brain washing 
operated by the officers. Revolution¬ 
ary actions have included demonstrations 
and strikes, another type of action has in¬ 
volved refusing military service. It is not 
the refusal to carry arms, but on the con- 
tray, the use of arms against its own 
bourgeoisie which alone is capable of ful¬ 
filling the aims of the proletariat.” 
Another extremely militant Maoist organ¬ 
isation is AMADA (Alle Macht aan de Arb- 
eiders). 

Belgian Trotskyists are members of the 
Fourth International and have made 
attempts to distribute tracts in barracks.*’ 
In a Press statement, which appeared in their 
journal La Gauche of 21 September 1973, the 
Trotskyists called on “youth and the 
workers’ movement to be vigilant and to 
struggle against a professional army, for the 
slashing of defence expenditure, for Belgium 
out of NATO, for NATO out of Belgium, 
and for the recall of Belgium troops in the 
Federal Republic of Germany.” 

Anarchist activity in Belgium has been in¬ 
significant; a federation has been formed 
covering the regions of Anvers, Gand, Cour- 
trai, Blankenberghe and Zeebrugge and 
anarchists have tried to organise opposition 
to the transit and embarkation of arms and 
munitions through and from the port of Zee¬ 
brugge. 

The main pro-Moscow Belgian Communist 
Party has channelled its anti-militarist propa¬ 
ganda through satellite or front organisa¬ 
tions. Thus we find the young Communists 
declaring: 

“The Young Communist movement 
struggles against a professional army . . . 
it wishes to create in the midst of the army 
a fight against authoritarian structures.” 
Belgian Communists also make use of two 
typical front organisations: I’Union des Pro- 
gressistes and the Union Beige pour la De¬ 
fense de la Paix. L’Union des Progressistes, 
23. GAND, Leopold Barracks, 5 April, 1974^ 
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which is led by a Communist senator, de¬ 
mands a Belgian withdrawal from NATO and 
(he recall of Belgian troops from Germany. 

That the direct impact of these various 
organisations on the Belgian armed forces 
has hitherto been comparatively slight has 
l>ccn largely due to the usual internecine 
(jiiarrels among revolutionaries; as one Bel¬ 
gian authority has expressed it: 

“Each believes, fortunately for our 
army, that he alone is the guardian of rev¬ 
olutionary truth." 

Italy 

Three organisations represented Italy at 
I he 1974 Anti-NATO Congress: Organiza- 
lione Communista Avanguardia Operaia, 
Proletari in Divisa/Lotta Continua, Partite 
d’Unita Proletaria per il Communism©. 

A resolution signed by "65 barrack 
groups" was sent to the Congress, this read: 

“Comrades, we Italian ‘Proletariat in 
Uniform’ (PID) send our wishes and dec¬ 
laration of solidarity with your congress, 
in which some of our comrade ex-soldiers 
are also participating. In no other Euro¬ 
pean country, except Portugal, is revolu¬ 
tionary work and class struggle in the army 
so important and decisive as in Italy . . . 
the fight of the soldiers for their own 
material interests and their own political 
rights — firstly the right to organise them¬ 
selves — and the strong connection be¬ 
tween the soldiers’ movement and the 
workers’ struggle and their organisations 
are the main guarantee which makes it 
more and more difficult for capitalists to 
use the army for their projects of a mili¬ 
tary coup. We know very well that class 
struggle in Italy is not only confronted 
with Italian capitalists and their army. 
NATO is the armed organisation of im¬ 
perialism of US and international capital¬ 
ists. More and more we are directly con¬ 
fronting NATO . . . Organised soldiers — 
Freedom to fight so the working class 
knows on whom to count. Italy out of 


NATO, NATO out of Italy and out of 

Europe." 

The political situation in Italy is extremely 
volatile, with the extreme Left and extreme 
Right each strongly represented both by 
political and terrorist organisations.** The 
Christian Democrats are beleaguered from 
both sides. 

In the general election of June 1976, the 
Christian Democrats only just managed to 
keep ahead of the Communists. 

FROM THE TOP 

For the orthodox Left, active subversion 
within the armed forces, therefore, makes 
little sense, any such action would jeopard¬ 
ise the chances of increasing the Left vote in 
an election and taking part in a coalition 
Government. The way would then be open 
to “democratise" the armed forces from the 
top: “the Communists would begin to infil¬ 
trate their supporters into sensitive and im¬ 
portant posts in the civil service and armed 
forces."** 

In such circumstances, the far Left (Trot¬ 
skyist, Maoist, Anarchist) would step up its 
pressure on the armed forces “in order to 
forestall a military coup d’etat" and to attack 
orthodox Communists for having “betrayed 
the revolution" by joining a coalition govern¬ 
ment. 

The role of the armed forces in Italy's 
future may turn out to be crucial, one way 
or the other; they will certainly be under 
pressure from both Left and Right. 

Sweden 

Neutral Sweden stays apart from any com¬ 
mitment either to NATO or to the Warsaw 
Pact; her position is nevertheless of interest 
both because of her willingness to receive 
deserters from the armed forces of other 

24. On the Left the Red Brigades, on the Right Black 
Order and the Mussolini Action Squads. 

25. Mr. Julian Critchley MP, chairman defence and 
armaments committee, Western European Union 
Assembly, 22 April, 1976. 
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countries, and because she is seen as a model 
society by many “progressives" in Western 
Europe. 

Sweden relies for her security on a con¬ 
cept of total national defence, which involves 
military service and the mobilisation of the 
population in the event of war. She has, in 
fact, not been at war since 1814, which ex¬ 
plains some of her military attitudes. Repre¬ 
sentation of conscript views is organised and 
recognised by the Ministry of Defence. A 
conscript parliament meets annually and de¬ 
bates motions on pay and conditions. The 
most recent parliament considered demands 
for a 40 hour week, and another which read, 
“A soldier should have the right to refuse 
an order involving evident danger to his life 
or health." 

Military service is compulsory for all men 
in Sweden. The number of ^’conscientious 
objectors grew rapidly during the sixties. An 
increasing number of young^men refused to 
serve for “political reasons". They said that 
the armed forces represented the ruling 
classes of the Swedish “class society" and 
that they did not want to learn how to fight 
against the “oppressed workers". 

The number of objectors has been roughly 
unchanged over the last four years. The 
reason is that the active militant Communist 
movements now instruct their members to 
join the forces and to appear like model sol¬ 
diers. They are told to cut their hair; shine 
their shoes; learn how to shoot and fight and 
all the things that traditionally please officers 
on active service. 

Conscientious objection causes relatively 
little worry nowadays. The official number is 
about 2,500 per year. The real figure is 
thought to be about three times more. The 
authorities try to keep the figure down by 
providing non-combatant duties for those 
who do not want to bear arms and by “for¬ 
getting" to call for those who they know 
would refuse anyway. 

The biggest problem for the Supreme 
Command of the Armed Forces is the in¬ 


crease of subversion, infiltration and sabo-| 
tage. The tendency over the last four years 
has been less open hostility but a rapid 
growth in undercover work. A spokesman! 
for the Defence Staff describes today's sub¬ 
versives as far more skilled and dangerous 
than the ones in the sixties. 

It is now more difficult for the officers to 
find out who the subversives are. The officers 
are, therefore, given less cause for punish¬ 
ment or refusing to give important assign¬ 
ments to Marxist-Leninists. The Marxist- 
Leninist model soldiers are instructed to 
flatter their officers, to have discussions 
with them and gradually try to persuade 
them to subordinate themselves to Commun¬ 
ist cells. The most important result of this 
strategy is that the revolutionary Communist 
movement might control some of the best 
soldiers in the country in the future. 

The first really effective organisation for 
conscientious objectors was set up in 1963 
and was given the name Varnpliktsvagrarnas 
Centralorganisation (VCO) (Yarn=defence, 
plikt=duty, vagra=refuse). VCO was, to 
begin with, declared to be non-political, 
though it soon became known that many of 
the founders in the background belonged to 
the official Communist Party or Communist 
front organisations like the Action Group 
against Strategic Atomic Weapons (AMSA), 
the Swedish Vietnam Committee and World 
Council for Peace. 

In the spring of 1972 the VCO joined 
Socialistika Antimilitarister (SAM). SAM's 
orientation is believed to be Moscow. 

The most visible and audible enemy of the 
Swedish Armed Forces is the well-known 
KFML(r) The Communist Association, The 
Marxist Leninists, the Revolutionaries. 
KFML(r) is loyal to Peking and the most 
aggressive of all Communist Parties and 
organisations in Sweden. 

KFML(r) instructs its members to be 
model soldiers in order to learn how to fight 
the “class enemies when the day comes". 
Most KFML(r) members have tidy, short 
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lulir and a clean appearance. They do not 
liikc drugs (strictly forbidden) and have to 
be very modest with alcoholic drinks. Homo¬ 
sexuality is considered to be a result of 
bourgeois decadence and not allowed within 
I be KFML(r). The KFML{r) has cafes and 
libraries all over the country. Nothing 
stronger than coffee is allowed to be drunk 
in these places. 

The members of the KFML(r) and other 
revolutionary organisations are instructed to 
"infiltrate” (they use this word openly) the 
defence forces. The Defence Staff reported 
in November 1972: “After extensive educa¬ 
tion and detailed instructions, they are 
ordered to work within the regiments with 
subversion, legal as well as illegal.” 

The report also says: “Pacifism is com¬ 
pletely rejected.” 

“They say that total conscientious objec¬ 
tion can never fight ‘the military apparatus’ 
and that the defence force is the ‘Army of 
the Bourgeois’, ‘directed against the workers 
of the country’.” 

“According to these groups, the best way 
of stopping a military attack against the 
workers is ‘to strike the weapons out of the 
hands of the enemy and to point them at 
him. Therefore one has to get military train¬ 
ing. You cannot fight the Armed Forces from 
inside a prison’ and: ‘in the military camps 
you have good opportunities to reveal the 
true nature of the Defence Forces and to 
counter all the lies that the officers serve’,” 
(this is said in a KFML(r) programme). 

“The intention to overthrow the democra¬ 
tic society in order to replace it by the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat is clearly 
expressed in Hjiilpreda, an instruction book 
published by the KFML(r). It gives detailed 
instructions for organising and carrying out 
the illegal work in the regiments. Another 
piece of evidence of their intentions is the 
resolution from the KFML(r) Third Congress 
in Gothenburg, January, 1972. It says: 

“The progress of such flexible illegal 

work is today the most important sign of 


this striving. But it is only by participating 
in the working classes’ revolutionary 
struggle — by setting up soldier councils, 
which will shatter the bourgeois suprem¬ 
acy over the Army and split it — that the 
proletarian soldiers together with the 
working classes can create a Red armed 
force. A democratic People’s Army cannot 
be established before socialism has been 
achieved.” 

SUBVERSIVE METHODS 

The Defence Staff has made a list of “ex¬ 
amples of methods for undermining the 
armed forces”: 

1. Boycotting the consultative councils. 
Every military unit, at company level or 
higher, has a fdrbandsnamnd, a consultative 
council. The Chairman is the CO of the unit. 
Soldier representatives participate in advisory 
capacities. The KFML(r) and other groups 
instruct their members to make impossible 
demands that have to be turned down by the 
CO, so that the members can tell the soldiers 
that the councils are not truly democratic. 
The KFML(r) members then, in leaflets, de¬ 
mand the resignation of the CO. The soldiers 
are recommended to join ‘the soldiers’ cell’. 

2. Boycotting the soldiers’ mess. The 
revolutionary groups tell the soldiers that 
the officers make a profit out of the items 
that are sold in the soldiers’ messes and that 
they use the money for their parties. 

3. Petitions. The members of the revolu¬ 
tionary groups make “popular” demands, 
such as increased pay and longer leaves, and 
ask the soldiers to sign these demands on 
petitions. 

4. Study groups for controversial political 
subjects and Marxism-Leninism. The Com¬ 
munist groups thereby use state money 
according to the law on subsidised leisure 
time activities for military personnel. 

5. Political agitation in the barracks and 
organising Communist cells and soldiers’ 
meetings. Meetings are mostly held out- 
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side barracks. The cell leader normally rents 
a post office box in order to avoid illegal 
printed material arriving at the regiment 
with his name on it. 

6. Strike action and refusal to obey 
orders. One example is the hunger strike 
which is widely covered by the mass media. 

7. Go slow actions. The Communist cell 
promises to give prizes to the one who comes 
last in competitions! Cell members have 
threatened young NCOs with go-slow actions 
in order to get them to accept various de¬ 
mands. 

8. Putting large groups on the sick list. 
This is a very effective method. The officers 
can do very little about it. Even if the 
medical officers decide that the reported 
soldiers are not sick, it might take a whole 
day to examine them and an important man¬ 
oeuvre or military operation might have to 
be cancelled. 

9. Selling political neA^spapers and dis¬ 
tribution of leaflets. Such activities normally 
take place when the soldiers return on Sun¬ 
day evening after their weekend leaves. 

10. Deliberate damage or sabotage. The 
amount of sabotage within the armed forces 
is increasing. The defence command began 
to register cases of sabotage in 1968 when 
six cases occurred. 1969: five. 1970: 25. 1971: 
47 cases. During the first six months of 1972, 
35 cases were reported. Since then official 
statistics on this subject are not available. 

Examples of sabotage are: Sand was twice 
put into pump aggregates at air force bases 
in 1968. Very important instruments were 
put out of order in an A 32 Lansen aircraft 
and a J 35 Draken aircraft in 1968. 

At an air base, the landing lights were put 
out of order twice in 1969. Brake pipes were 
cut off on three army vehicles at an infantry 
regiment in 1969. Telecommunication 
equipment was stolen from a secret base in 
eastern Sweden in 1969. 

The fuel pipes of 18 tractors were cut off at 
an infantry regiment in 1970. At an air base, 
the radar and the landing lights were des¬ 


troyed in 1970. An army lorry was shot atj 
and the wheel nuts were loosened four 
times on army vehicles at a regiment in 
northern Sweden in 1970. Also four tractors 
got their brake pipes cut off, and a mobilisa-1 
tion supply store was set on fire. A soldier 
was caught when preparing a dynamite 
attack on an electric cable at a military base. 
He claimed his motives were political and 
was sentenced to three months in prison. 

1971: An increased number of similar | 
cases of sabotage plus some ten radar sta¬ 
tions damaged. 

1972: Sabotage still increased: Wheel nuts 
loosened on army vehicles: Damage on two 
aircraft due to fuel sabotage. Damage on the 
fuel system of a J 35 Draken fighter. Landing 
fields damaged. 

1972-1976: Sabotage increased consider¬ 
ably. 

The main subversive threat comes from 
the small but dedicated KFML(r), formed 
in October 1970, which aims to carry out an 
armed revolution. “To form the democratic 
dictatorship of the working class,” said the 
KFML(r) chairman, “we believe that an 
armed revolution is inevitable, it will come 
this century ... we must develop a revolu¬ 
tionary strategy according to our own con¬ 
ditions, conditions only Swedes know 
about.” 

In pursuance of this strategy, KFML(r) 
members are urged to use military service 
to organise “revolutionary soldiers”. A sol¬ 
diers’ magazine and a handbook for Commu¬ 
nist soldiers circulate among conscripts. 
Maoists have copied plans of arms dump 
locations and Ministry of Defence under¬ 
ground bunkers as “guidance for future Com¬ 
munist saboteurs.”" 

Sweden continues to provide a haven for 
deserters. The office of a well - known law¬ 
yer in Stockholm is the welcoming centre for 

26, Sweden’s Maoist ’Subversives’ — A case study 
Conflict Studies No. 58, May 1975, Institute for 
Study of Conflict, gives further details on the 
Swedish situation. 
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IVl itish and American deserters. The lawyer 
concerned is a member of several Commun- 
iNt front organisations, such as the World 
Peace Council and was involved in the 
anti-American so-called ‘War Crimes Tribun¬ 
al’. Until some 15 years ago, this man was 
a member of the Swedish Communist Party 
but is now a supporter of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

The British Embassy in Stockholm 
believes that there are at the moment not 
more than five or six British deserters in 


Sweden. The Swedish Security Police think 
the number might be higher, but cannot pro¬ 
duce any evidence for this estimate. The 
police do carry out raids on places where 
young British men gather in order to check 
job and residence permits. The Security 
Police are conscious, however, of the danger 
that British deserters might collaborate with 
left wing terrorist groups. Deserters are 
clearly likely to be targets for recruitment by 
terrorist organisations since they possess the 
military training, and probably lack other 
marketable skills in a strange country. 
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V. THE TACTICS OF DISAFFECTION IN BRITAIN 


REASONS for approaching members of 
the armed forces may range from 
espionage down to giving them information 
as to their legal rights; one is clearly sub¬ 
versive and the other lawful. The problem 
concerns activities which lie between these 
two extremes. 

A test area in Britain has, of course, been 
the Northern Ireland situation. On the 
analogy of Vietnam, some pacifist and Left- 
wing groups hoped to mount a “united 
front” campaign to persuade British troops 
to refuse to serve in Northermlreland or to 
desert — preferably to Sweden. The rela¬ 
tive success of the Americaft campaign over 
Vietnam was primarily due, however, to the 
“draft”. The Americans were often con¬ 
scripts, the British are all volunteers. Propa¬ 
ganda and the encouragement of “draft 
dodging” are aimed at changing Government 
policy via an outraged public opinion. People 
who might feel sympathy for an unfortunate 
conscript, are less likely to be moved by the 
fate of the volunteer professional soldier, 
which is one reason for the failure of the 
British campaign. The analogy was defective 
in a number of other respects: Vietnam was 
geographically remote from the United States 
and there was a real debate, reinforced by 
the “generation gap” of the 1960s, over the 
political and moral purposes of the American 
presence. No such dichotomy has existed in 
the United Kingdom over Northern Ireland; 
even the agitators have no clear programme 
for implementing a British withdrawal. 
Moreover nobody could have accused Amer¬ 
ican anti-war protesters of actually belonging 
to the Viet Cong, but the public have not 
always been so sure about the loyalties of 
some of those agitating for immediate with¬ 
drawal from Northern Ireland. No genuine 


grass-roots movement for withdrawal from 
Northern Ireland has emerged in Britain. 
Activities have been small-scale, artificially 
manufactured and supported largely by in¬ 
tellectuals or professional “protesters”. The 
only potentially democratic popular move¬ 
ment on Northern Ireland was that asso¬ 
ciated with Labour MP Mr. James Wellbe- 
loved (Erith and Crayford). Mr. Wellbeloved, 
who claimed that he was supported bv fellow 
Labour MPs Mr. Bob Mitchell (Itchen), Lt.- 
Col. M. Lipton (Lambeth Central), Mr. T. 
Dalyell (West Lothian) and Mr. R. Hughes 
(Newport), held a meeting in a Commons 
Committee Room on 15 May, 1974. He hoped 
to obtain a million signatures on a petition. 
From the start, his movement was harassed 
and embarrassed by the attentions of the 
more extreme Troops Out Movement which, 
in effect, administered the kiss of death to 
Mr. Wellbeloved’s hopes. Some months 
earlier, a Ms. Peggy Chaston, mother of an 
Army Catering Corps Private, had collected, 
according to the Daily Telegraph, some 
68,000 signatures to a petition calling for 
withdrawal. Neither of these movements was 
able to sustain its campaign; two other, more 
professional, organisations have, however, 
succeeded in remaining active. 

EXTREMELY LEFT WING 

The Troops Out Movement (TOM) and 
the British Withdrawal from Northern Ire¬ 
land Campaign (BWNIC) have both main¬ 
tained their pressure by skilful use of the 
media, even though their numbers are small. 
The fringe magazine Time Out in its issue 
of 30 January to 5 February, 1976 estimated 
that TOM had some 400 full members (in¬ 
cluding Trotskyists and Republicans) and 
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I\WNIC about 300 “supporters”. Ideologic¬ 
ally the two groups have a different empha¬ 
sis: TOM is extremely Left wing and aims 
primarily to influence trade unions and poli- 
fical organisations. Some BWNIC suppor¬ 
ters, on the other hand, have been pacifists 
and have mounted a propaganda effort 
directed at the British Army. The modern 
“pacifist” is, paradoxically, a much more 
militant figure than in the past. While his¬ 
torically pacifists have been eager to assert 
the right of conscientious objection to mili¬ 
tary service, now they also resist the sub¬ 
stitution of civilian service. Their opposition 
is not simply to being called up into the 
forces, but is directed against “the system”; 
the contemporary pacifist is in fact a “revo¬ 
lutionary” who claims to be non¬ 
violent”. When, as in Britain, the armed 
forces are all volunteers, not conscripts, 
conscientious objection is only relevant to 
those very few individuals who become paci¬ 
fists after they have joined the forces. 
Pacifist propaganda is thus today not pri¬ 
marily a matter of protecting the individual 
conscience but often involves an attack on 
the entire governmental, industrial, techno¬ 
logical and economic organisation of the 
state. “Total resistance” is the modern paci¬ 
fist cry; the editor of War Resistance,” for 
example, urges his organisation to be“revo- 
lutionary” in order to impair the “ability of 
the state to employ repression or make war. 

Given these views, it is not surprising that 
pacifists have been active in attempts to dis¬ 
suade soldiers from serving in Northern Ire¬ 
land and have been prepared to assist them 
in deserting. 

BWNICs approach has been through the 
circulation of leaflets and personal contacts 
with British soldiers. The aim has been to 
persuade servicemen to refuse postings to 
Northern Ireland or to desert. In a statement 
marked, “strictly confidential — not to be 
publicised”, BWNIC argued that a move- 

27. War Resistance, journal of War Resisters’ Inter¬ 
national, November 1975, p. 1. 


ment of radical groups was needed to break 
down the “monolith of Great Britain” and 
develop “socialism from the base” and it 
went on: 

“. . . we, the undersigned, intend to 
campaign among British civilians and 
soldiers. Soldiers will be asked to consider 
refusing postings to Northern Ireland, 
staging sit-downs and demonstrations in 
barracks, and in the final resort deserting. 
Our friends in Germany and elsewhere will 
be encouraged to leaflet British soldiers 
stationed there. Leafleting and demonstra¬ 
tions will also be organised at recruiting 
centres to dissuade young people from 
joining the army.”“ 

BWNIC’s pamphlet Some Information For 
Discontented British Soldiers contained ad¬ 
vice on how to apply for political asylum in 
Sweden, together with an addrep. Soldiers 
were also told how to seek a discharge on 
medical grounds and the address of CHE, 
the Campaign for Homosexual Equality, was 
given. This fact sheet also suggested that to 
defy army discipline and accept court mar¬ 
tial and imprisonment rather than go to 
Northern Ireland, would be courageous (and, 
on a less exalted note, preferable to being 
shot). Soldiers considering such a course of 
action were asked first to contact BWNIC in 
order to ensure maximum publicity. There 
was no condemnation of the killings by the 
Provisional IRA or by Loyalist groups in the 
leaflet. No record has been found of any simi¬ 
lar leaflets being distributed to the Provi¬ 
sional IRA or to Loyalist para-military 
groups asking them to “avoid taking part m 
the killing.”” 

To date, the BWNIC campaign has not 
been markedly successful; the maximum 
number of soldiers claimed by BWNIC to 
have gone to Sweden was eight. Other esti- 

28 Document issued by the British Withdrawal from 
Northern Ireland Group, 37 Middle Lane, London 
N.8., April 1973. 

29. According to Ms. Bernadette McAhskey (former y 
Devlin), Ms. Pat Arrowsmith did once verbally 
urge “representatives of the IRA” to desist from 
violence. 
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mates^® are that “only three soldiers ever 
went absent after seeing BWNIC propa¬ 
ganda.” 

The most well-publicised deserter was 
L/Cpl. Kevin Cadwallader, who was granted 
residence and labour permits in Sweden in 
April 1973. A statement beginning, “I, Kevin 
Cadwallader . . .” headed BWNIC’s leaflet, 
Some Information for British Soldiers. Others 
who went to Sweden, included Sapper 
Richard Beaumont, later found dead in 
Stockholm harbour, L/Cpl. George Exelby, 
and an unnamed Marine, both of whom sub¬ 
sequently returned to England. In Septem¬ 
ber 1973, Mr. Barry Fockler, described as 
BWNIC’s Stockholm organiser, claimed that 
“about a dozen” servicemen were then in¬ 
volved but he expected "a big exodus” later. 

THREE SOLDIERS IN SWEDEN 

BBC Television increased the publicity 
impact of the desertions out of all propor¬ 
tion to the small numbers involved by de¬ 
voting a Midweek programme to the subject. 
Mr. Robert Brown, Under Secretary for De¬ 
fence for the Army, stated in the House of 
Commons that “three soldiers, who are 
recorded as illegal absentees and who have 
served in Northern Ireland since 1969, are 
believed to be in Sweden”; this drew from 
his questioner, Mr. A. Woodall, Labour MP 
for Hensworth, the comment: “It is disgrace¬ 
ful that the BBC might encourage would-be 
deserters by their extraordinary highlighting 
of this subject.”®^ 

In fact, it can be argued that reasons for 
desertion are as much due to personal and 
psychological problems as to any political 
or moral conviction. A similar pattern to 
that of the American Vietnam deserters 
could be discerned among the few British 
servicemen who went to Sweden. Of 
American “Vietnam” deserters in Sweden, 
only three per cent had been to Vietnam. 

30. The Times, 11 December, 1975. 

31. The Times, 27 November, 1974. 


Many of the others brought their problems 
to Sweden with them. Swedish police have 
confirmed that the US deserters were largely 
responsible for the spread of the drug LSD 
in Sweden. By the end of 1970, 122 out of 
508 American Servicemen in Sweden had 
been sentenced, 66 of them for drug 
offences. 

Britain, too, had its share of US anti- 
Vietnam war protesters who produced a 
journal. The American Exile in Britain, from 
an address in Railton Road, London SE24. 
These “protesters” had refused to serve in 
the US armed forces, and claimed that they 
risked imprisonment should they go back 
to the USA. They had some interna¬ 
tional links with organisations in Sweden, 
Canada, France and Germany. This group 
naturally concentrated their anti-war propa¬ 
ganda on GIs serving in bases in Britain. 
They did, however, have contacts with the 
Labour Party Young Socialists and the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament.Support 
for militant anti-war US servicemen in Bri¬ 
tain was also offered by the International 
Socialists.®® 

Attempts to influence British troops over 
Northern Ireland were made in Germany 
from February-November 1975. Leaflets call¬ 
ing for withdrawal and apparently emanating 
from the German (Maoist) Communist Party 
(KPD) were found in Dortmund in February 
and Werl in October. German sympathisers 
also distributed BWNIC leaflets to British 
troops — a judge in Munchen Gladbach 
found that this did not constitute an incite¬ 
ment to desertion under German law. 

18 MONTH SENTENCE 

In 1974, veteran anti-war campaigner Ms. 
Pat Arrowsmith received an eighteen-month 
prison sentence for distributing the BWNIC 
leaflet at Warminster in September 1973. 
Mr. Justice Lawton was of the opinion that 

32. The American Exile in Britain, Feb/Mar 1973, 

pp. 3 and 5. 

33. Socialist Worker, 17 July 1971. 
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iIh’ Iciiflet was “the clearest incitement to 
iinitiny.” 

On 18 November 1975, a similar charge 
imdcr the Incitement to Disaffection Act 
against Ms. Alix Mary Otten was dis- 
mlNScd by a Manchester magistrate. In that 
name autumn of 1975, 14 BWNIC members 
who had distributed the leaflet Some Infor¬ 
mation for Discontented British Soldiers 
were tried at the Central Criminal Court (the 
“Old Bailey”) under the Act. The trial be¬ 
came a Left wing cause celebre and six 
Labour MPs, having picketed the Court, 
addressed a letter to the Prime Minister call¬ 
ing for the repeal of the Incitement to Dis- 
a(lection Act and the dropping of the con¬ 
spiracy laws. The MPs involved were Ms. 
|o Richardson (Barking), Mr. Athur Latham 
(City of Westminster, Paddington), Mr. 
Stanley Thorne (Preston South), Mr. Ronald 
Thomas (Bristol North West), Ms. Joan 
Maynard (Sheffield, Brightside) and Mr. An¬ 
drew Bennett (Stockport, North). 

During the trial, the leading spokesman 
among the defendants was pacifist Ms. 
Cwyncth Williams, a social worker. She used 
her two hour closing speech to attack the 
army’s alleged exploitation of boy soldiers; 
to accuse the Crown of a smear campaign 
and to suggest that a judge whose opinion 
had been quoted in court had been a fascist. 
In his closing speech for the defence. Mr. 
Louis Blom-Cooper Q.C., somewhat over¬ 
stated his case by asserting that the jury 
would “be deciding for all of us the nature 
and moral worth of our society”. 

On the main charges, all the defendants 
were acquitted. For assisting soldiers who 
had deserted, an offence against the Army 
Act, fines totalling £100 were imposed by 
judge Neil McKinnon on Ms. Williams and 
of £50 on Mr. John Hyatt, both of whom had 
pleaded guilty to these charges.®* 

34. This Section of the Army Act has been invoked 
more recently for on 5 April 1976 Mr. Charles 
Howard Clark was fined £100 for assisting a pri¬ 
vate soldier to remain AWOL, his wife had been 
previously fined £80 on a similar charge. The, 
Times, 6 April. 1976. 


TRIAL COST £250,000 

The verdict was greeted with delight by 
the Left. Front page headlines in the Com¬ 
munist Morning Star declared: ‘Jury Deals 
Blow to Conspiracy Law’ and quoted Ms. 
Williams as saying that the trial was “poli¬ 
tical” and its conclusion “a rebuff for the 
establishment”. Neither assertion was true; 
Ms. Williams was tried for an offence 
against the law and found not guilty by the 
very system which she was attacking; the 
“establishment” seems to have remained un¬ 
shaken. However, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the wrong law had been in¬ 
voked against the wrong people at the wrong 
time. Subsequent publicity which involved 
assertions by senior counsel that the trial 
had cost upwards of £250,000 from public 
funds did nothing to improve the Crown’s 
reputation. At the same time as the trial 
was proceeding the pacifist publication Peace 
News sought to create support for the “anti¬ 
racist” views of Marines Chris Byrne and 
Denis Osbourne; these men were protesting 
at the visit of Royal Navy vessels to South 
Africa. Mr. Byrne, who had gone absent 
without leave, refused to soldier any more, 
claiming grounds of conscience, and was sen¬ 
tenced to 112 days’ detention. 

War Resisters International tried to 
widen BWNTC’s approach to the British 
Army by urging its supporters to distribute 
the leaflet Some Information for Discontent¬ 
ed Soldiers, and to send complicity state¬ 
ments for the possession of the leaflet to the 
British authorities (WRI helpfully provided 
a form for sending to British Embassies/ 
Consulates”). 

Pacifists do not pose the main threat to 
the loyalty of the armed forces, which comes 
from more sinister elements who will 
attempt to subvert them from within. The 
really dangerous agitator is the infiltrated 
activist or the ideological convert who re¬ 
mains in the forces and works to undermine 

35. War Resisfer.s’ International journal, vol. 3, No. 

10 . 
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morale and discipline. This certainly has 
been the view held historically by Soviet 
theorists. Heavy emphasis has always been 
placed on actions against the armed forces 
of Western countries. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Soviets have abandoned 
views which have been stated so emphati¬ 
cally in the past, for example at the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional:''® 


"Anti-militarist activity; work in the 
army and navy; work among the recruits 
and reservists, and in bourgeois defence 
organisations, in which the proletarian 
elements is strongly represented, must 
constitute an inseparable part of the gen¬ 
eral revolutionary mass activity of the 
Party, and must embrace the whole of the 
working class ... persistent a^d intensified 
work must be conducted for the purpose 
of disintegrating the bourgeois armies, 
which work, at the moment of the uprising, 
will assume the character of a 
struggle for the army ... one of the most 
serious mistakes the Communist Parties 
have committed hitherto, is that they re¬ 
gard the war question from the abstract, 
purely propagandist and agitational point 
of view, and that they do not devote suffi¬ 
cient attention to the army, which is the 
decisive factor in all wars. Unless the sig¬ 
nificance of the revolutionary policy in the 
war question is explained to the broad 
masses, and unless work is carried on in 
the army, the struggle against imperial¬ 
ist wars and attempts to prepare for revo¬ 
lutionary wars will never reach beyond the 
stage of theory." 

Attempts were made to apply this 
approach to the armed forces of the 
United States from 1930 onwards. The 
approach adopted was later described by 
a US Communist, who told how he was 
trained in Moscow in the tactics of infil- 


oiAiii vvuna <.>ongress. 
The Struggle Against Imperialist War and the 
Tasks of the Communists, Workers’ Library, New 
York, July 1934. 


tration:” 

"Instructions in Moscow .... 
emphasised the necessity of partial 
demands — demands for higher wages, 
demands for better food — and 
any kind of grievance over working 
conditions should be taken full advantage 
of and lead to conflicts between enlisted I 
men and officers, and from these conflicts 
Communists should be recruited. They i 
emphasised that the Communists in the | 
army should strengthen their personal in¬ 
fluence by building organisaions of a very 
harmless nature, apparently, such as 
sports clubs, study clubs, any kind of or¬ 
ganisation, no matter what its name 
should be, by which the Communists could 
become leaders, and could be surrounded 
by soldiers over whom they could gain 
influence and establish themselves as 
leaders.” 

These are not matters of mere historical 
interest; to orthodox Moscow-line Commu¬ 
nists they are relevant today: 

“Communists have always attached tre¬ 
mendous significance to work in the Army. 
During preparations for socialist revolu¬ 
tion in Russia, Lenin repeatedly empha¬ 
sised the importance of propaganda and 
agitation among soldiers and officers, of 
establishing connections in the military 
milieu with the aim of training conscious 
revolutionaries among members of the 
armed services. Tn the armed forces, too,' 
he wrote, ‘the Bolsheviks already had a 
political striking force’ . . . recognising 
the importance of Party work among the 
troops, Lenin warned that propaganda 
alone was not enough: ‘At a time of up¬ 
rising there must also be a physical 
struggle for the troops’. The proletariat 
cannot embark on that struggle unarmed. 

“In present day conditions, an impor- 

37. Paul Crouch, evidence before House of Represen- 
^tives Committee 81st Congress, First Session. 
Crouch claimed that Communists enlisted in the 
Navy and succeeded in setting up a cell and caus¬ 
ing incidents on the USS Oklahoma. 
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Iiinl field is the struggle for the democra- 
IlNiilion of the army and progressive re¬ 
ft inns within it ... a revolutionary move- 
iiuMil must fight for the army. As a rule, 
vie lory for the revolution is impossible 
III (lie face of opposing monolithic armed 
forces. For success, it is essential to win 
over progressive and patriotic officers and 
men . . . Communists should always bear 
In mind Lenin’s words that ‘discontent 
IIlone in the armed forces is not enough to 
iicliieve success for the movement, that 
(here is also a need for direct agreement 
with the organised revolutionary-democra¬ 
tic elements in the armed forces’.’”® 

ANARCHISTS 

In contemporary Britain, an approach sim¬ 
ilar to that of BWNIC has been advocated 
by the Anarchist newspaper Wildcat, which 
was published by the Alternative Publishing 
Company from an office shared with the Gay 
l-ibcration Front, the Campaign Against the 
Arms Trade and the London Peace News 
working group. Wildcat included in its first 
issue of September 1974 a pull-out supple¬ 
ment headed, ‘Give This To A Soldier’. It 
was a remarkably comprehensive document, 
which not only gave the usual addresses to 
which soldiers could write,®® and advice on 
applying for asylum in Sweden, but also out¬ 
lined the history of anarchist attempts at 
disaffection. The front page of the supple¬ 
ment included a reproduction of Tom Mann’s 
leaflet of 1912. The rest of the publication 
was taken up with a long article on ‘Anar¬ 
chists Against the Army’ and a personal 
account by Mr. Colin Ward of his conver¬ 
sion to the anarchist cause. The newspaper 
proper was also largely given over to an 
attack on the British Army’s role in North- 

38. ‘Whom Does the Army Serve’, Worid Marxist 
Review, April 1974. 

39. These included the Central Board for Conscien¬ 
tious Objectors, the British Deserters’ Support 
Group (in Sweden), At Ease — the “advisory ser¬ 
vice’’ for soldiers — the National Council for 
Civil Liberties, the Troops Out Movement and the 
Peace Pledge Union. 


ern Ireland and a call for withdrawal: 
“Soldiers,” it asserted, “have the moral right 
to make the move themselves and vote with 
their feet.” On page six, in the course of a 
piece entitled, ‘Soldiering On’, a contributor 
examined the BWNIC campaign: 

“My contacts with soldiers in Colches¬ 
ter, Aldershot and elsewhere in the sum¬ 
mer of 1973 convinced me that individual 
disaffections would be so small as to be 
insignificant in terms of the military pre¬ 
sence in Northern Ireland ... consequently 
what was needed ... was a popular, 
broadly-based movement with sufficient 
support to swing public opinion in favour 
of the withdrawal of troops.” 

Later in the same article the author con¬ 
sidered the army more specifically: 

“The fact that we were forced to start 
from scratch in our attempts to subvert 
the military, demonstrated the way in 
which the revolutionary Left in Britain has 
neglected to incorporate anti-militarist 
agitation as a regular part of its practice. 
The long term need to create a soldiers’ 
union and, thus, to create sympathetic 
links between soldiers and trade unionists 
is painfully obvious in the light of the mili¬ 
tary coup in Chile . .. Libertarian attempts 
at the creation of a soldiers’ union would 
obviously have . . . immediate, subversive 
objectives.” 

A later issue of Wildcat No. 5 February 
1975 described the adventures of the British 
deserter L/Cpl. George Exelby and his jour¬ 
ney to Sweden. 

A tactical variant of the attempt to 
approach anyone in uniform is to try to 
divide one part of the armed forces from 
another. In Latin America, it is common¬ 
place to seek to translate inter-service rivalry 
into political terms and sometimes into 
armed conflict. In Western Europe, the pro¬ 
cess of disintegration is more likely to be 
attempted within, rather than between, the 
three services. Conflict may be sought “hori¬ 
zontally”, by dividing private soldiers from 
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NCOS and both these groups from the offi¬ 
cers or “vertically” by selecting certain units 
for special attack (e.g. parachute troops, 
cavalry, Guards etc.). The Special Air Ser¬ 
vice (SAS) has been singled out for particular 
abuse, as has its founder, Colonel David Stir¬ 
ling, described as having started a Fascist 
organisation in Britain." 

EXPERTS ATTACKED 

One version of this approach has been the 
campaign mounted against “counter insur¬ 
gency experts”; this has not been confined 
to serving officers, but has included retired 
officers who have written in this field. 
Marked out for particular criticism have 
been Major General Frank Kitson and, in the 
retired category. Major General Ri nrd 
Clutterbuck and Brigadier Mike Calvert. For 
example one might cite ^Socialist Worker 
(paper of the extreme Left-wing revolutionary 
International Socialists (IS)) which, having 
called Kitson, “a dangerous and advanced 
ruling-class militant,”*' lumped him together 
with a number of others, including Calvert 
and Clutterbuck, under the headline, 
‘Sinister Men Back Powell’.*' In October 
1973, it was Clutterbuck’s turn again; his job 
at Exeter University, it was alleged, was “to 
pose as an academic while digging up facts 
and figures about people who want to change 
society”.** 

To date however, the International Social¬ 
ists have made no apparent effort to infiltrate 
and subvert the armed forces. Since they 
have inade no secret of their support for the 
Provisional IRA, any attempt on their part 
openly to agitate among serving soldiers 
would in any case be foolish. In 1971 IS 
stated:** 

“. . . the right of the Provisional wing of 

the IRA to fight for in dependence by their 

40. In TOM, Irish News Sheet No 5 

41. 22 July, 1972. 

42. 14 April. 1973. 

43. 13 October, 1973. 

44. 21 August, 1971. 


methods must be defended by British 
Socialists.” 

Subsequently IS modified this position to 
one of “critical but unconditional support” 
for the Provisionals. Finally, as indiscrimin -1 
ate bombings in England increased, IS re¬ 
treated to a formula of supporting the IRA 
in “defending Catholic areas” while con¬ 
demning bombings as a tactic. 

A great deal of effort has been expended 
by pacifist and Left wing organisations on 
anti-recruiting. The Peace Pledge Union, for 
example, issues leaflets against army recruit¬ 
ing and against school cadet corps. The In¬ 
ternational Socialists organisation has also 
preferred to direct its propaganda at young 
men before they join the army, for example 
by handing out leaflets at recruiting offices. 
In June 1973 Mr. Malcolm Campbell, des¬ 
cribed as president of the Trades Union 
Council in South Shields, was identified in 
the IS newspaper** as a participant in a cam¬ 
paign against army recruitment in the North 
East. Among remarks attributed to Mr. 
Campbell was the statement: 

“We will ask young potential recruits 
the question: ‘When your officers ask you 
to fire on your own people, in what direc¬ 
tion will you point your riflle?’ ” 

The preparation and distribution of ‘anti¬ 
recruiting manuals' is also a favoured Left 
tactic. Appeals for help in compiling such 
a handbook have been made in People’s 
News Service (which claims to have ‘friends 
in the Army’") and in Wildcat: 

“We are producing a manual intended 
for any individual or group who wishes 
to do anti-recruiting. There will be a list 
of methods of doing the work and reports 
from groups which have been or are in¬ 
volved; a section giving comprehensive in¬ 
formation about the forces, including, we 
hope, ‘true stories’ from ex- or present 
members of the forces.”*' 

45. 9 June, 1973. ~ 

46. People's News Service, 13 September, 1974. 

47. See Wildcat No. 4, December 1974 and People's 
News Service, 8 March, 1976. 
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Sue lu11st Worker has also urged its readers 
In mipport campaigns at recruiting offices. Of 
i nuiMc IS members have been involved in 
liMillol distribution to troops, both over 
Niiilhern Ireland and at the time when sol- 
illois were used to clear refuse during the 
• luNlcart drivers’ strike in Scotland. 

"No army”, declared one of IS’ suppor- 
“can be neutral in the class struggle”; 
IS' own official attitude has been vague. 
Sovlulist Worker and IS have vacillated be- 
iwccM simply abusing soldiers as terrorists 
(liolh in print and via posters) and, on the 
ollicM' hand, regarding them as naive working- 
i U\HH victims of “the system”. Whilst draw¬ 
ing lessons from history (for example, the 
Invergordon Mutiny**) and from contempor- 
iiry events (“what happened in Chile is 
illreclly relevant to the movement in Bri- 
luln”"') IS has concluded that the working 
cliiss should be organised (and in a revolu- 
(lonary situation armed) rather than that to¬ 
day’s army should be overtly subverted. A 
Mlmilar position has been taken by Workers’ 
Action newspaper which refers to “the State 
barbarism of the British Army” and asserts 
(hat “the British Army is our enemy 

There are two areas in which further IS 
activity may be anticipated. 

Use has been made of ‘ex-soldier mem- 
l)crs’ of IS as speakers at Troops Out meet¬ 
ings and, according to Socialist Worker, a 
group of such members has been formed to 
discuss and “analyse the role the Army plays 
in Britain.”^ 

TRADE UNIONS 

In March 1975, IS added its voice to the 
demands for soldiers’ trade unions which, in 
the IS view, should mean elected representa¬ 
tives; freely negotiated wages and conditions 
and free political associations and discus¬ 
sions. 


In November 1973, the tiny Revolutionary 
Workers’ Party,” a Trotskyist organisation, 
said that there should be calls for mass 
meetings in barracks and the removal of 
counter insurgency experts. In the same 
month, the Communist Party of Great Bri¬ 
tain at its Congress considered a resolution 
which called for a drastic reduction in the 
size of the armed forces and for the “dis¬ 
banding of the Special Branch and counter¬ 
insurgency research units, the ending of 
‘crowd control’ and counter-insurgency 
training and the dismissal of all officers asso¬ 
ciated with such work.”'^ 

Despite the “softly, softly” official 
approach of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, it must be emphasised that ortho¬ 
dox Communists still adhere to the 21 con¬ 
ditions of the Third International, re-consti¬ 
tuted by Lenin in 1919. These conditions in¬ 
volve the need to recognise the absolute 
necessity of mounting propaganda and sys¬ 
tematic agitation among troops; where open 
propaganda is illegal, it must be carried out 
secretly. 

References to “democratising the Armed 
Forces” are in fact a commonplace of ex¬ 
treme Left publications. The International 
Marxist Group (IMG), the British Section of 
the Trotskyist Fourth International, made 
several references to the armed services in 
its 1974 election manifesto. The manifesto 
called for an end to all joint police-army 
manoeuvres and a General Strike should the 
Army be used in an industrial dispute. Once 
more quoting Chile, the manifesto goes on 
to urge that two steps should be taken: 

“(1) undermine the authority of the re¬ 
actionary officers by introducing basic 
democratic rights for the army rank-and- 
file and by trying to win the ranks over 
to the side of the working class; 

“(2) build the independent armed power 


4K. Socialist Worker, 22 July, 1972. 

49, 29 January, 1972. 

30. 22 September, 1973. 

51. No, 5, 12-18 February, 1976, p. 3, 

52. Socialist Worker, 10 August, 1974. 


53, Not to be confused with the Workers’ Revolution¬ 
ary Party, whose newspaper. Workers’ Press, has 
recently ceased publication. 

54. See Section VI, Trade Unions and the Armed 
Forces for further detail on CPGB attitudes. 
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of the working class. 

“A workers’ Government cannot rest 
upon the capitalist army — for it would 
then be simply a hostage in the hands of 
the enemy — but must develop an in¬ 
dependent armed workers’ militia to en¬ 
force its authority.” 

Extremists can also be expected to attempt 
to set class, racial, local or even family loyal¬ 
ties against the requirements of duty. 

It is today impossible to use units of Irish 
origin (such as the Irish Guards or the Royal 
Irish Rangers) in Northern Ireland. Indivi¬ 
dual Irishmen can also ask to be excused 
service in Northern Ireland where this might 
pose problems of divided loyalty. Should the 
Army be used more widely in dealing with 
civil unrest, this problem will become criti¬ 
cal and the opportunities for disaffection will 
increase. 

Attempts will also be made to exploit 
racial tensions as rifore coloured recruits join 
the armed forces. The kind of incident which 
can occur (or be manufactured) was exem¬ 
plified in June 1973 when seven coloured 
soldiers were each fined £50 for carrying 
knives in an affray with white soldiers of the 
Royal Scots. In the American armed forces, 
the effect of Black Power attitudes has led 
to severe morale and discipline problems and 
efforts will certainly be made to repeat the 
process in this country. 

Any use made of the armed forces in what 
can be seen as a “strike breaking” role will 
lead to an exacerbation of all these difficul¬ 
ties. The kind of problem which might arise 
was seen during the miners’ strike in 1974. 
After the Government’s declaration of a 
State of Emergency, there was clearly a pos¬ 
sibility that troops mights be used to main¬ 
tain essential services, including the moving 
of coal. Mr. Michael McGahey, then Vice- 
President of the National Union of Mine- 
workers and a member of the National 
Executive of the Communist Party, was pre¬ 
pared to consider asking the troops to help 
the mineworkers. On 27 January, 1974, Mr. 


McGahey said in a speech in Aberdeen: 
“Troops are not all anti-working class -H 
many of them are miner’s sons, sons of the 
working class.” He would if necessary appeal 
to them to aid and assist the mineworkers. 
This statement not unnaturally caused a I 
furore. The Conservative Government react- > 
ed strongly to what seemed a potential chal-| 
lenge to the loyalty of the army. 

The Labour Party, aware that its own Left 
Wing was not unsympathetic to Mr. 
McGahey’s cause, hastened to condemn his 
speech. On 29 January, Mr. James Callaghan 
and Mr. Ron Hayward issued an official 
Labour Party statement: 

“We utterly repudiate any attempts by 
Communists or others to use the miners 
as a political battering-ram to bring about 
a general strike or to call on troops to 
disobey lawful orders in the event of a 
strike. That is silly and dangerous non¬ 
sense.”** 

There is no doubt that the use of troops 
in what can be interpreted as a role which 
weakens the position of strikers in a dispute 
will expose those troops to a barrage of pro¬ 
paganda from the Left. Since the Army is 
anyway too small to maintain services for 
any length of time, it would seem that its 
use in such a situation would be so counter¬ 
productive in political terms as to outweigh 
any short-term benefits, unless a direct threat 
to people’s lives was involved. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Efforts to weaken the nation’s defence 
capability will also be directed at the civil 
service. The Ministry of Defence is one of 
the country’s largest employers of civilian 
labour and successful infiltration of civil ser¬ 
vice unions could lead to strike action which 
would seriously hamper the capabilities of 
the armed forces. Such strikes have occurred 
twice at the NATO headquarters in Brus- 

55. For Labour Left wing views on “democratising” 
and “unionising" the Armed Forces see Part VI, 
Trade Unions and the Armed Forces. 
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MnU. Srrurily of information would also be 
IhitMileiu'd were the first loyal^ties of civil 
niM vanlfk lo be to some seditious left wing 
bli’ulogy or to the union rather than to the 
l^ovoi iitiuMit of the day. Ms. Kate Losinska, 
iImoi piosidcnt of the Civil and Public Ser- 
vlroM Association, had predicted that; “A 
Hlhialloii similar to that which led to the 
l'X.2 Kadcliffe Committee of Inquiry into 
( •aniiuinist penetration of civil servants 
unions’ might soon be brought about.”“ 

In an article in the Readers’ Digest, Ms. 
l.ijNlnska asserted: 

“With their massive and overt recruit¬ 
ment of public service employees — nearly 
10 per cent of the active membership of 
my Union are now supporters of the mili¬ 
tant Left — Marxists are simply following 
a blueprint that helped bring them control 
in Eastern Europe.” 

In May 1976, Ms. Losinska was ousted as 
president of her union in favour of the can- 
tlitlate backed by the Communists and 
Labour Left. The Trotskyist candidate came 
lliird, but managed to poll 13,400 votes. 
Trotskyists are also increasingly active, 
according to some officials in the Inland 
Kevenue, in tax offices. Access to confiden¬ 
tial tax information could lead to political 
pressure being applied to an individual by 
extreme groups. 

Pressure groups such as the Campaign 
Against the Arms Trade make civil servants 
a particular target. During November 1975, 
CAAT picketed the Defence Sales Organi¬ 
sation and leafleted its employees. Further 
action was planned against DSO or another 
branch of the Ministry of Defence for 1976." 


riie SUV Organisation 

in the Portuguese Armed Forces 


Those seeking to perfect the tactics of dis¬ 
affection of the armed forces in this, and 
other West European countries, will study 
the activities of the Portuguese Soldados 


^6. Daily Telegraph, 31 March, 197^ 

57. CAAT, Report on Activities, November 1974. 
December 1975. 


Unidos Venceremos very closely, and there 
remains the possibility that the SUV will it¬ 
self become a vehicle of international pres¬ 
sure on the loyalty of soldiers in Western 
European armies. This section concludes, 
therefore, with a detailed case study of the 
origins and tactics of the SUV. 

The SUV Organisation originally started 
exclusively amongst the private soldiers, but 
was quickly expanded to include non-com¬ 
missioned officers and finally officers. How¬ 
ever, officers could only be accepted if they 
made a formal and public renunciation and 
repudiation of their bourgeois origins and 
attitudes. They were then proposed at a vote 
— mainly amongst the SUV members of 
their own units — and only if they passed 
this, could they be accepted. 

The organisation came into being in the 
summer of 1975, and was largely the work 
of Colonel Varela Gomes and Commander 
Contreiras on the military side, and *Maria 
do Carmo’ — a sort of Passionaria — on the 
civilian side. Colonel, formerly Captain, 
Varela Gomes was the officer who led the 
revolt in an army unit at Beja some 14 years 
ago, in which a number of people were killed, 
including the then Under Secretary for the 
Army. Implicated in murder and treason, he 
was released by the Revolution in April 
1974, promoted to Colonel, and took over 
the very important job of censorship. He 
was the man responsible for bugging, tele¬ 
phone tapping, censorship of mail and the 
compilation of lists of “class enemies” and 
potential counter-revolutionaries. He has 
been a member of the Communist Party 
since his youth, and in the political spectrum 
of Portuguese politics must be considered on 
the far Left of the Communist Party. He 
was subsequently moved from his job in th. 
Post Office and telephone exchanges, and 
appointed to head the Fifth Division of the 
Movement of the Armed Forces set up in 
the summer of 1974. 

The Fifth Division (a better name for it 
would be the Fifth Bureau, as it is a Depart- 
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ment and has nothing to do with a military 
division) was set up on strictly Agitprop 
lines; its duties were the compilation of lists 
of “fascists” and potential enemies of the 
revolution, and also the organisation of 
Communist cells within the army together 
with the “revolutionary education” of the 
armed forces. It was also responsible for the 
political re-education of the civilian popu¬ 
lation. It was this organisation which sent 
out teams of young officers and NCOs to 
explain the revolution and to re-educate the 
country people, who were herded into sullen 
groups to be harangued by these propagan¬ 
dists. 

MOB ARMED 

The background and duties of the Fifth 
Division of the Movement of the Armed 
Forces is important, as out of it grew the 
SUV organisation. ^ 

Mr. Varela Gomes himself fell from grace 
when he handed out on his own authority 
over 1,000 automatic rifles and ammunition 
to Red Workers’ Brigades. These were taken 
from military depots and have since gone 
underground. Mr. Varela Gomes was sacked 
and even briefly imprisoned. His place was 
taken by Commander Contreiras, a Commu¬ 
nist naval officer who carried on the work, 
but with an emphasis more on the compila¬ 
tion of dossiers of potential or imagined 
enemies than on political propaganda to the 
civilian population. 

At this time, we saw the emergence of 
‘Mario do Carmo’, an ultra-Left Portuguese 
Passionaria, at one time the girl friend of 
Major, then General, Otelo Saraiva Carvalho, 
the Commander of the Lisbon Military 
Region and COPCON, the internal security 
force. 

There is a very interesting phenomenon 
here; both Mario do Carmo and Otelo Sar¬ 
aiva Carvalho can be considered ultra-Left, 
and sympathetic to one or more of the fringe 
organisations of the Far Left. However, it 
was Maria do Carmo who welded the SUV 


organisation into a catch-all of the Left in 
the armed forces. There are SUV soldiers 
who are conventional Communists, and 
others who are Maoists, Trotskyists and even 
Anarchists. 

In due course, the Fifth Division of the 
Movement of the Armed Forces fell into dis¬ 
favour, for they were ferreting out things 
about members of the Supreme Revolution¬ 
ary Council and the organisation was dis¬ 
banded. 

By this time, the SUV organisation was 
ready to take its place; Mr. Varela Gomes 
was already there and he was joined by Com¬ 
mander Contreiras. Cells were formed in 
every unit of the armed forces, and the or¬ 
ganisation follows strictly orthodox Com¬ 
munist lines. Depending on the units, some 
cells are overt and hold propaganda meet¬ 
ings, others are covert. The same system is i 
carried out in the command structure where 
some commanders are known and some re¬ 
main under cover. The influence of the SUVs | 
varies enormously from unit to unit, some 
are virtuallly commanded by the SUVs, 
others have very little SUV influence, and 
that is probably covert. 

There are strong links with the Portuguese 
Communist Party and, of course, with the 
KGB. There are also links with LUAR, which 
is mainly Anarchist, and with the MRPP, 
which is Maoist, and also with the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists. This is mainly handled 
through Maria do Carmo. 

It is extremely difficult to make any accur¬ 
ate assessment of the numbers and strength 
of the SUV movement in Portugal. There are 
few units without some elements of 
it, and there are probably very few units 
where commanders can give orders and be 
certain of them being obeyed. It is a wide¬ 
spread cancer, and has been mainly respon¬ 
sible for the breakdown of discipline in the 
armed forces. The present government have 
made efforts to restore some semblance of 
discipline and also to break the power of the 
SUVs; they have been successful to some 
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• NiiMii III lliiil Ihe Communists and the far 
I i‘(l Imvn licromc more and more unpopular 
III ilio ntiiiiliy in the past months, but the 
'd IVn ii'iiiiilii a vital factor. It is worth noting 
iliiil llioy do not appear to have penetrated 
I In* Ki’piibllcan Guard or the police. 

INTERNATIONAL 

I lie SUV organisation is international. 
Soltllois of the Portuguese SUV movement 
have been to France and have spoken to 
I irncli troops on the glories of the Portu- 
mii'MO Revolution. Some have been arrested 
and thrown out of the country. 

It Is known that the SUV organisation in 
I’orlugal has received letters and cables of 
Miipport from military units in France — in¬ 
cluding the crack French Regiment d’Artil- 
lerlc dc Sedan — Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany. It is 
not known if they have contacts with 
britlsh soldiers, but it is certain that they 
have tried. Individual SUV delegations have 
travelled to these countries; have given talks 
and held meetings. The money is provided 
from the Communist Party and obtained 
through the Soviet Embassy in Lisbon. 

One of the main targets, of course, has 
been Spain, and here the SUVs have made a 
major effort, their link with the Military 


Democratic Union in Spain has been estab¬ 
lished, and very many emissaries of the SUV 
movement cross the border into Spain al¬ 
most daily. The Spaniards have done little 
to stop this as they find that the Portuguese 
agitators are not very expert, and they fre¬ 
quently lead the Spanish security services to 
dissident cells in the Spanish armed forces. 

The fact remains, however, that the SUV 
movement has many supporters in other 
armies of Western Europe and of the NATO 
Alliance, and parallel organisations exist in 
these armies, or are in course of being set 
up as part of a generalised Soviet plan to win 
over military support. 

Intimidation in the barrack room of new 
recruits, threats of violence and actual acts 
of violence, threats against the families of 
young soldiers, hiding or stealing equipment 
in order to get young soldiers into trouble, 
facilities for avoiding duties and obtaining 
leave, — all these are amongst the techniques 
used to obtain new members of the organ¬ 
isation. In the case of officers, strong SUV 
cells in a unit can make it virtually impos¬ 
sible for any officer to carry out his duties, 
and as now all promotion is on an election 
basis in which troops take part, a “fascist” 
officer has the alternative of trying to get a 
transfer to another unit or resigning his 
commission. 
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VI. TRADE UNIONS AND THE ARMED FORCES 


further strand in the approach to British 
troops has been similar to that which 
was represented in the United States by such 
groups as the Movement for a Democratic 
Military. Demands for soldiers’ trade unions 
are the most respectable tactic and mass 
meetings in the barracks in order to “break 
the structure of the Army” the most rabid 
examples of this type of strategy. Both are 
attempts to move the armed forces in the 
direction of what is claimed to be “demo¬ 
cracy”. 

Trade unionism 4s not, at the moment, 
popular in the armed forces in general. Some 
men join a disciplined organisation precisely 
in order to escape from what they regard 
as the petty trade unionism of their work 
place. Demands for an extension of trade 
unionism to the services rarely come from 
servicemen. What, they will reasonably ask, 
happens to the sergeant's authority when his 
shop steward is a lance corporal? Most ser¬ 
vicemen (and women) are not so in love with 
“civvy street” that they wish to import its 
problems into the armed forces. In any case, 
standards of living and social problems are 
monitored by the services themselves and 
by welfare workers. There are well-estab¬ 
lished ways (both formal and, more often, 
informal) in which grievances can be made 
known. 

In fact, the motivation for “service union¬ 
ism” is political and the demands for it are 
made by Left wingers, including Labour 
MPs, who dislike the hierarchical structure 
of the armed forces and see trade unions as 
a way of undermining it. Service trade 
unions would provide a “democratic” paral¬ 
lel dual power structure to the formal chain 
of command. They would, therefore, be a 
prime target for infiltration. Some of the 


supporters of service trade unionism point 
to similar organisations in the armed forces 
of other countries to reinforce their argu¬ 
ments. Unfortunately for them foreign ex¬ 
perience with such trade unions has not been 
encouraging. 

The Dutch recognise military trade unions , 
which are sometimes seen as a model for 
other armed forces. To the correspondent of | 
the Guardian newspaper of 27 January 1976, | 
the main Dutch contribution to NATO lay! 
not in their military expertise but in their j 
“experimenting with the role of an army in 
a democratic state”. In fact, the Dutch ex¬ 
perience has no validity outside Holland and 
poses plenty of problems within it. 

There have been pressure groups operating 
to represent the views of the Dutch armed 
forces since 1898. A tradition of dialogue 
between the government and its “military 
civil servants” exists which has no parallel 
in Britain. Discussions on pay and conditions 
between military pressure groups and the 
administration take place on two levels: the 
“organised dialogue” and the “informal dia¬ 
logue”. There are four officers’ associations 
(now represented by FVNO, the Federation 
of Dutch Officers’ Associations), five NCOs 
groups — one, the LKV, consisting only of 
L/Cpls. — and four splinter groups which, at 
the time of writing, have not been admitted 
to the “organised dialogue”. This structure 
has grown up over many years and the for¬ 
mal rules and informal customs under which 
it operates are far too complex to be easily 
transferred elsewhere. 

Publicity has centred, however, not on 
these long standing arrangements, but on the 
activities of the “conscripts union”, WDM. j 
Continental conscript armies have all faced j 
serious problems (which do not apply to | 
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v'lihMilori iirmies such as Britain’s); WDM 
if|M 0 N 0 iilN llic Dutch way of trying to solve 
|»it)l>lcms. Successful negotiation by 
WDM (Association of Soldiers Liable for 
Mlllliiiy Service) has made it popular with 
. itiuH rlpls; though here again there have 
lieoii M|)llliter groups which regard WDM’s 
itiilU'N IIS divisive and prefer a more “har- 
iiiiMilniis model” of procedure.®* 

OIMvRATIONALLY NEUTERED 

II In clear that WDM does represent a 
lliieiit to the cohesion of the Dutch Army, 

11 1 * nigh there are those who would argue that 
wllhoul it things would be even worse. ‘T 
im epi,” commented a conscript who worked 
IIN a full time trade union organiser, “that 
just by existing, the union offers an alterna- 
llvr focus of authority to the army hier- 
an hy.” As in trade unions everywhere, there 
In a tension between the industrial and the 
polllicul role of the WDM. WDM’s out¬ 
look is Left Wing, its offices sometimes dis¬ 
playing propaganda for the “Portuguese 
revolution” and against the Chilean junta. 
Most conscripts, on the other hand, probably 
expect WDM to concentrate on keeping 
their pay up, their hours down and their hair 
long. Provided such organisations as WDM 
accept the army’s operational role, there is 
little problem. However the Dutch Army 
could certainly not be used in a situation 
of civil unrest. It could not operate to main¬ 
tain essential services in a situation which 
Involved strikes. Dutch officers admit that 
t hey would have to discuss changes of oper- 
iitional role with their men; unfortunately 
modern warfare leaves little time for demo¬ 
cratic debate. There can be no doubt that 
I he Dutch Army could be operationally 
neutered in any situation whose political 

A more extreme organisation is the BVD, Union 
for Conscripts, formed in 1967 to cater for con- 
Nciontious objectors. It has now become a Marx- 
IhI-L eninist organisation involving “protest groups 
of socialist soldiers”. BVD influence seems to 
i»o growing; see CC van den Heuvel, NATO Re¬ 
view, October 1975. 


implications were unwelcome to WDM. 
There has already been a strike over condi¬ 
tions of service which brought the armed 
forces to a standstill. The judgement of what 
is, or is not, acceptable is thus no longer that 
of the army command but of the WDM — 
the latter defines the terms under which 
military discipline is applied. Indeed a 
WDM official has admitted that the next 
logical step is to turn the Dutch Army into 
a “people’s militia”. If the Dutch, with their 
relatively small armed forces and long tradi¬ 
tion of military “pressure groups” find such 
problems, they hardly constitute an en¬ 
couragement to similar experiments else¬ 
where. Such considerations are not likely to 
dissuade the Left in Britain from demanding 
soldiers’ trade unions and this applies not 
only to the extreme Left but to the Labour 
Party as well. 

Of course, there is nothing to prevent ser¬ 
vicemen joining civilian trade unions, “pro¬ 
vided this does not interfere with the re¬ 
quirements of service discipline”.” Many 
servicemen, especially skilled tradesmen, do 
in fact join trade unions, usually during the 
latter part of their service as an aid to re¬ 
settlement into civilian life. This practice is 
very different from seeking an independent 
trade union operating exclusively for service 
men within the armed forces. 

UNION WITHIN ARMY 

It must be emphasised that agitation for 
service trade unions comes from pressure 
groups within the Labour Party rather than 
being a matter of official party policy. How¬ 
ever, to the degree that “entryism” (the tac¬ 
tic of infiltrating Labour Party organisations 
by Trotskyists and other far Left elements) 
succeeds, the Labour Party will find itself 
subject to increasing demands for the “dem- 
ocratisation” of the armed forces. The 
Socialist Charter Movement, for example, 

59. See Hansard, 22 July 1975, written answers; reply 
by William Rodgers MP to a question for the Sec¬ 
retary of State for Defence. 
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which describes itself as, “the only revolu¬ 
tionary internationalist tendency in the 
Labour Party”® sees the working-class 
soldier as, “a chink in the armour of the 
ruling class”. Chartists make the significant 
claim that they are operating Inside the 
Army: 

“Workers in uniform (are) natural 
allies ... IF we make a conscious effort 
to win them to our side. Already the 
CHARTISTS have been doing all possible 
to help the only working-class organisation 
inside the Army — the still-miniscule 
Soldiers Trade Union Rights Movement. 
But they need much more support than 
CHARTISTS alone can at present give. It 
is up to the trade-union ‘big guns' — and 
the TUC itself — to lend their weight. .. 
we must know how to arm ourselves, how 
to appeal to ftie troops, how to win them 
to our side^ how to link their desire for 
democracy within the army to our own 
movement for democracy in industry and 
society.”" 

Chartist motivation in these demands is 
openly political; they claim that the army 
will be used against “us in the same way as 
in Ireland” and go on to demand: “a pledge 
by the leaders of the Labour Party and the 
TUC to defend militarily the republican 
movement against the British Army and to 
give all aid that is asked for to the Irish 
workers’ movement in its struggle against 
British imperialism”. The ultimate Chartist 
aim is the same as that of their French pro¬ 
paganda allies, the destruction of the armed 
forces as at present constituted; “In place of 
the present armed forces — isolated from 
the people — we would substitute universal 
military training”. In certain situations a 
Labour Government, suggests the Socialist 
Charter, “Would be required . . . (to) guar¬ 
antee . . . trade union rights to Soldiers, 

60. The Socialist Charter, A Programme for the 
Labour Party, Chartist Publications, October 1973, 
page 3. 

61. The Socialist Charter, op. cit., p. 20 and 30 
(italics added). 


Sailors and Airmen, giving power to arrest 
officers engaged in anti-Government activity. 
Arming of the working class . . . defence of 
expropriated property with barricades, 
workers’ defence units etc., as and where 
needed”.** 

The Soldiers’ Trade Union Rights Move¬ 
ment has issued a booklet. The Soldiers’ 
Charter which, it is claimed, was written 
‘from inside the Army”. It contains a num¬ 
ber of extreme instances of “bull” and “cases 
of injustice” couched in vague terms and, of 
course, with no identification of time, place 
or personalities involved. Leeds Labour Party 
and Leeds University Labour Party appear 
to have made this issue their own. “Union¬ 
isation”, it is claimed, “would make the pos¬ 
sibility of a military coup d’etat more 
remote' — of course, it might also bring 
a left wing coup nearer. The technique adop¬ 
ted in this publication is to select the most 
extreme instance which can carry any 
credibility at all, present it as typical, and 
then demand sweeping changes to deal with 
it. Officers are presented as brandy swilling 
incompetents and soldiers as downtrodden 
exploited sons of the working class. The 
ludicrous suggestion is also made that senior 
officers conspire to prevent ordinary soldiers 
exercising their right to vote. 

An abbreviated version of the Charter is 
published by Leeds University Labour 
Society; it calls upon soldiers “to start dis¬ 
cussion groups and take what powers they 
can within the existing system.” The de¬ 
mands of the Charter include the formation 
of soldiers’ committees at company level 
which would control the allocation of 
fatigues and have access to the Company 
Commander at all times. In the event of a 
dispute, the matter should be taken to the 
regimental soldiers’ committee, which would 
approach the Commanding Officer. If the 
Commanding Officer does not do what the 
regimental soldiers’ committee wants, then 
there would have to be a work-to-rule until 

62. Socialist Charter, pp. 28 and 32. 
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nitlKlm lion In obtained'’. The mess system 
Mlomld lin (il)ollNlicd and a communal dining 
loom Miti ii|> Instead — a central social 
ii»iiiii* ulionld be established, with the sol- 
«ll)'i*i lommlllces, naturally, “having a say” 
In II H nirtiniKcnicnt. The soldiers’ committees 
loitl I lie union should also take part in a full 
levlew of llic Manual of Military Law. Ulti- 
iiKilelv I he aim is to have an elective system 
Ini olllt erfi; in the short term, however, the 
olijn i Is less ambitious: 

” The first right to establish must be the 
I Iglil to organise. We demand the right of 
nil soldiers to join or form a trade union 
eligible for affiliation to the Trades Union 
(liMincil. This in itself would be a small 
gain unless the union was democratically 
i nn and had real power: the soldiers’ com¬ 
mittees should be the basis of the union 
on the 'shop floor’. The committees and 
the union should have access to all files 
except those governed by the Official 
Secrets Act (which should themselves 
(sic) be abolished by a Labour Govern¬ 
ment as soon as possible). In addition, 
servicemen should be free to join political 
parlies, with the right of free assembly, 
freedom of speech (the right to send letters 
to the press etc.) and freedom to publish 
and circulate journals, leaflets etc. within 
the army.” 

Suggestions of unionising the armed ser¬ 
vices are not confined to extra-parliamentary 
pressure groups. 

LABOUR MPs 

Mr. Dennis Cana van, Labour MP for Stir¬ 
lingshire West, member of the Left Wing 
'fribunc Group and contributor to the Com¬ 
munist Labour Monthly, asked the Secretary 
of State for Defence: “Of the 350,000 person¬ 
nel of the armed forces, how many are mem¬ 
bers of trade unions?”** On 22 July 1975, 
Mr. E. Loyden, Labour MP for Garston and 
Tribune Group member, followed by asking 

Al. HafiMrd, 5 May, 1975. 


the Secretary of State for Defence: “If he 
will take steps to apply the concept of indus¬ 
trial democracy to the armed forces; and if 
he will consider the publication of a consul¬ 
tative document on this subject.”** The 
answer was “No.” Mr. Ron Thomas MP 
then asked the Secretary of State for De¬ 
fence: “If he will set up an appropriate com- 
mitttee of enquiry to examine and make 
recommendations on the changes which 
would be necessary to enable members of 
Her Majesty’s Armed Forces to join an in¬ 
dependent trade union.”** Later in the same 
year, the theme was taken up once more 
when Mr. Frank Allaun (Labour MP for Sal¬ 
ford East) asked the Minister of State for 
Defence for his views on trade unionism for 
rank-and-file members of the forces. This 
time the Minister did not dismiss the idea; 
“We should not,” he said, “simply because of 
our tradition, rule out consideration of ways 
which are unfamiliar or strange to us ... I 
do not dismiss it.” A Conservative MP later 
commented: “It is no coincidence to my 
mind that those who call so vehemently for 
trade unionism in the armed forces are often 
those who consistently call for a lesser de¬ 
fence commitment and capability.”** 

On 16 June 1976, during the debate on 
the Armed Forces Bill, 30 left wing Labour 
MPs proposed an amendment to a clause 
which read: 

“No action shall be taken against any 
member of Her Majesty’s armed forces for 
the purpose of: 

“(a) preventing or deterring him from 
being or seeking to become a member of 
an independent trade union, or penalising 
him for doing so, or 

“(b) preventing or deterring him from 
taking part in the activities of an independ¬ 
ent trade union at any appropriate time, or 
penalising him for doing so, or 

64. Hansard, written answers, 22 July 1975. 

65. Hansard, loc. cit., italics added. 

66. Anthony Nelson MP, Daily Telegraph, 17 Decem¬ 
ber 1975. 
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“(c) compelling him to be or become a 
member of a trade union which is not in¬ 
dependent.'’ 

The amendment was not called, but 
during the debate on another clause of the 
bill, Mr. Ron Thomas, Labour MP for Bristol 
North West and Deputy Chairman of the 
Tribune Group stated: 

“We suggest that if there were the right, 
as is laid down in the Employment Protec¬ 
tion Act, for members of the Armed Forces 
to join a trade union, if there were the set¬ 
ting up of a collective bargaining machinery, 
as there is throughout the bulk of British 
industry . . . the exercise of discipline under 
this and other clauses would be carried out 
in a totally different fashion from what is 
suggested in this legislation . . . 

“Had the vJthorities in this place selected 
the other amendment that we have tabled, 
it would hfive becom.e apparent that we are 
asking that the Government cease treating 
soldiers and airmen as second-rate citizens 
by giving them those rights set out in the 
Employment Protection Act, and that the 
trade unions, such as mine, ASTMS, and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
should be able to sit down with those con¬ 
cerned and work out procedures for avoid¬ 
ing disputes, appeals procedures, and so on.” 

The clause concerned was passed, but 54 
Labour MPs voted against it. They included: 
Frank Allaun, Salford East; Joe Ashton, 
Bassetlaw; Norman Atkinson, Haringey 
Tottenham; Andrew Bennett, Stockport 
North; Sydney Bidwell, Ealing Southall; 
Norman Buchan, Renfrew West; Dennis 
Canavan, Stirlingshire West; Ivor Clemitson, 
Luton East; Robin Cook, Edinburgh Central; 
Bob Cryer, Keighley; Bryan Davies, Enfield 
North; loan Evans, Aberdare; John Evans, 
Newton; Rt. Hon. E. Fennyhough, Jarrow; 
Martin Flannery, Hillsborough; John Gar¬ 
rett, Norwich South; Bruce George, Walsall 
South; Bruce Grocott, Lichfield and Tam- 
worth; Rt. Hon. Judith Hart, Lanark; Eric 
S. Fleffer, Walton; Frank Hooley, Heeley; 


Doug Hoyle, Nelson and Colne; Robert 
Hughes, Aberdeen North; Neil Kinnock, 
Bcdwelty; James Lamond, Oldham East; 
Arthur Latham, Paddington; Miss Joan Les¬ 
ter, Eton and Slough; Tom Litterick, Birm¬ 
ingham, Selly Oak; Eddie Loyden, Garston; 
Kevin McNamara, Kingston-upon-Hull, Cen¬ 
tral; Max Madden, Sowerby; Miss Joan 
Maynard, Sheffield Brightside; John Mendel- 
son, Penistone; Ian Mikardo, Tower Ham¬ 
lets, Bethnal Green and Bow; Stanley 
Newman, Harlow; Mike Noble, Rossendale; 
John Ovenden, Gravesend; Robert Parry, 
Liverpool, Scotland Exchange; Laurie Pavitt, 
Brent South; John Prescott, Kingston-upon- 
Hull East; Miss Jo Richardson, Barking; 
Gwilym Roberts, Cannock; Caerwyn Roder¬ 
ick, Brecon and Radnor; George Rodgers, 
Chorley; Jeff Rooker, Parry Bar; Brian 
Sedgemore, Luton West; Dennis Skinner, 
Bolsover; Ron Thomas, Bristol North West; 
Stan Thorne, Preston South; Michael Ward, 
Peterborough; David Watkins, Consett; 
Phillip Whitehead, Derby North; Dalydd 
Wigley, Caernarvon; Mrs. Audrey Wise, 
Coventry South West; and David Young, 
Bolton East. 

LPYS 

But the above views seem modest indeed 
when set beside those of some Labour Party 
Young Socialist branches which declare their 
“solidarity with the fight for trade union 
rights in the French Armed Forces” and go 
on to demand that in Britain officers should 
be elected by the rank-and-file. The St. Pan- 
eras North LPYS moved a resolution at Con¬ 
ference which read (in part): 

“The use of troops against Glasgow 
dustmen and firemen, in two separate dis¬ 
putes, and their use in Northern Ireland 
as well as on many other occasions in Bri¬ 
tish history lead us to believe that the 
army is not a neutral force in British poli¬ 
tics. It is tied to the capitalist state 
through the officer class, carefully chosen 
for their political attitudes and social 
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iKickKiound. We believe that grip can only 
hr broken by the rank-and-file serviceman 
linking themselves with the Labour Move- 
ini'Ml and fighting alongside the organised 
working class against low wages, excessive 
working hours, poor conditions and the 
I'ommon enemy of capitalism. 

" riiis Conference therefore calls on the 
I IWS National Committee, the Labour 
I'lirly NEC and the TUC to fight for the 
following programme: 

"1. Full democratic and trade union 
rights for all servicemen and civilian 
defence personnel including freedom of 
Hpccch, assembly and political activity, 
and the right to strike and negotiate 
pay and conditions. 

“2. The right of servicemen to freelv 
leave the forces without having to pay 
a premium. 

“3. Election of officers with the right 
of immediate recall. 

“4. Military control to be under the 
control of the Labour Movement.’”" 
I<PYS language is identical with that of 
tnosi far Left groups; the tiny Revolutionary 
Marxist Current, for example, also sees the 
army ns the “main threat to the working 
class’’ and tries to link the army’s role in 
Norlhern Ireland with strike-breaking.** 
Similar views are naturally to be found 
among orthodox Communists. At the 1975, 
31 th National Congress of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, the more rabid 
branches were distinguished by their line on 
the armed forces. They deplored the oppres- 
Nive apparatus of the bourgeois state and 
pressed for the “democratisation” of the 
armed forces through the formation of trade 
unions within them. The General Secretary 
In his policy speech endorsed the proposal to 
“campaign for the democratisation of the 
oppressive organs of the State.’’** 

A7. A similar resolution was put forward by Dagen¬ 
ham LPYS. , , „ , 

ftH. In The Spectre, journal of the Revolutionary 
Marxist Current, No. 4, November, 1975. 
h9. Common Cause Report 1/76, 16 January, 1976. 


Communist writer Mr. Jack Woddis, head 
of the international department of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain, drew lessons 
from the Chilean experience in an article in 
the Morning Star.™ Mr. Woddis suggests that 
Communists should “campaign for funda¬ 
mental democratic changes in the (bour¬ 
geois) state, and especially in the army, in 
order to lessen the chances of the ruling class 
using the army against the people or a left- 
wing government”: 

“Members of the armed forces, the civil 
service and other sections of the state 
must be allowed the same political rights 
as other citizens. They must be permitted 
to take part in political activities, attend 
political meetings, join political parties 
and trade unions . . . Brigs. Kitson and 
Calvert (are) the foremost advocates of 
transforming the British army into what 
would be primarily a specially trained 
counter-revolutionary force to deal with 
‘industrial unrest’ and protest activities in 
our urban centres. The next Labour gov¬ 
ernment must initiate steps in the oppo¬ 
site direction and grant full political rights 
to serving soldiers so that they can be won 
to the side of socialism. 

“Coupled with this must go steps to re¬ 
move from key positions all officers such 
as Brigs. Kitson and Calvert, their sup¬ 
porter, Gen. Sir Michael Carver, chief of 
the general staff, and others who are a 
threat to democratic advance and social¬ 
ism.”” 

The stronger the Left grows, the louder 
will be the demands for unionising the 
armed services; what this would mean for 
the forces is already exemplified by the 
WDM in Holland, the SUV in Portugal and 
the activities of the Vertrauensmanner in 
West Germany. The growth of a parallel 
hierarchy or dual power within the armed 

70. 22 September, 1973. 

71. The whole passage is quoted disapprovingly by 
the pro-Albanian Association of Communist 
Workers in Lessons of the Chilean Counter-Revo¬ 
lution. 
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forces, infiltrated, even to a small degree, by 
the Left would make it impossible to use the 
army against urban terrorists. Above all, the 
existence of such a parallel hierarchy would 
mean that it, not the government of the day, 
would be the arbiter; would judge what was 
and was not acceptable and would define the 
terms under which military action would be 
taken. The introduction of the suggestions 
made by the Left would, in a word, do what 
they claim to be trying to avoid — politicise 
the armed forces. The selectivity of the Left’s 
perceptions was well demonstrated when 


there was a strike by those of whom the Left 
disapproved — the Protestant workers of 
Northern Ireland; the very Leftists who 
attack the alleged discrimination of the 
Army in class terms as a “strike breaking 
force” could be heard demanding that tanks 
be used to crush workers of whose politics 
they disapproved. The aim of many of those 
who ask for the “democratisation” of the 
armed forces is to weaken them so that alter¬ 
native institutions which can use force may 
do so unchallenged, and alternative systems 
to liberal democracy more easily seize power. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(lonclusions 

1. The threat to the loyalty of the armed 
forces in Western Europe must be taken ser- 
lotisly; conscript forces are particularly 
HiiHceplible. 

2. Disaffection in one country cannot be 
nfcn in isolation; it affects the strength of 
fhc NATO Alliance in general and the future 
of Western European defence in particular. 
Subversive organisations see their task as in¬ 
ternational and co-ordinate their efforts 
accordingly. 

3. The immediate threat to the loyalty of 
the volunteer, professional forces in Britain 
is slight, but there is no cause for compla¬ 
cency in view of the increasing internal 
security role of the army and the vigorous 
propaganda of Leftist groups. 

4. Attempts to divide the armed forces 
from the sympathies of the civilian popula¬ 
tion must be seen in the context of an overall 
Left strategy to shake public confidence in 
all the institutions of the State and to foster 
“us and them” attitudes. 

Recommendations 

I. In General 

It is idle to pretend that the serviceman is 
simply “just another citizen”; he is more 
than that, he is part of a legally armed organ¬ 
isation which has access to weaponry of 
enormous power. Special considerations 
must apply in his case. No country in the 
world (least of all the USSR or China) allows 
its soldiery to be involved in debate which 
challenges the basis on which that state oper¬ 
ates. To allow Left or Right wing extremists 
to set up artificial “free debates” would be 
to ensure the very politicisation which some 


of them claim to abhor. If Socialist or Com¬ 
munist groups are to be given formal access 
to the armed forces, then equal access must 
be allowed to extreme Right wing and 
Fascist pressure groups. 

Some legal provision is required to protect 
armed forces from actions which would sub¬ 
vert their loyalty and weaken their ability to 
carry out the duties required of them by the 
elected government of the people whom they 
serve. Action is also needed both within the 
armed forces and in society as a whole to 
expose extremist demands for “free debate 
as being in fact concerned not with the 
“rights” of the individual soldier, sailor or 
airman, but with the destruction of systems 
of government. Two approaches are there¬ 
fore required, one legal, the other psycholo¬ 
gical. 

2. Legal Provisions 

The Incitement to Mutiny and the Incite¬ 
ment to Disaffection Acts should be repeal¬ 
ed; they are of more use to those who attack 
the loyalty of the forces than to those seek¬ 
ing to protect it. Similar considerations apply 
to the use of charges of conspiracy. 
Wherever possible reliance should be placed 
on the Army Act, the Air Force Act and the 
Naval Discipline Act. A Parliamentary Select 
Committee should look into the whole ques¬ 
tion of disaffection and should recommend 
new legal provisions to deal with attempts 
to persuade servicemen to disrupt organisa¬ 
tion and undermine discipline in the armed 
forces. 

3. Psychological 

a. Servicemen must be made aware (i) of 
the political background to the events in 
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which they are involved and (ii) of the 
motives and aims of those (and their 
backers) who seek to subvert them from 
their duty. The timing, content and tone of 
this information is a matter of great sensi¬ 
tivity; political indoctrination is alien to the 
traditions of the British armed forces, but 
the time is rapidly approaching when the 
need for a positive, rather than a merely dis¬ 
missive, attitude to political issues will be¬ 
come vital. The government of the day must 
be obeyed by the armed forces, but equally 
those who seek, from whatever political 
direction, to turn servicemen against that 
government and its lawful orders must be 
resisted and exposed. A list of organisations 
indulging in incitement to disaffection should 
be published in the Annual Defence White 
Paper. 

b. (Civilians must b^-made aware of the 
reasons for military actions and of the aims 
which the military ’^are trying to achieve. 
Sympathy between servicemen (particularly 


the soldier) and civilian must be maintained 
by aid to the civil community and by means 
of informal contact at all levels. Only by 
friendly and informal contacts can attempts 
by the Left to stereotype soldiers as thugs 
be countered and exposed for the vicious 
caricatures which they are. 

c. The government must back the armed 
forces and keep in close touch with them at 
all levels, so that grievances over pay and 
conditions are swiftly dealt with. Care must 
be taken over the selection and screening 
of recruits, especially to boys’ units. The 
government should conduct a public cam¬ 
paign to educate the population in the role 
of the armed forces in a modern society. 

d. Finally the international character of 
disaffection must be recognised and coun¬ 
tered by measures co-ordinated between the 
countries of the North Atlantic alliance. 

If these actions are taken now the dangers 
of more serious problems arising in the later 
1970s may be avoided. 
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AI'PRNDIX A 


L’entreprisc anti-militarlstc 


Filialion des Mouvements Trotskistcs 


Exclu du parti en 1927 


Section Francaisc 
Parti Communistc 
Internationaliste 


1939 Icr Secession 


i»arti Communiste 
Revolutionnaire 
Trotskiste 
P.e.R. (T) 


LUTTE 
DES CLASSES 


Courant LAMBERTISTE 


UNION COMMUNISTE 
iNiURNATIONALISTE 
VOIX OUVRIEIUl 


Dliioul lo 12 |uln I9<1H 


COMITE 
INTERNATIONAl. 

Section Francaisc 
ORGANISATION 
COMMUNISTE 
INTERNATIONALE 
_ (PCI) _ 

Dliioui le j^2 )uin 1968 


Courant POSADISTE 
1965 


12 |uin 1968 
I)issolut^i^(PCi) 

AVRIL 1969 
LIGUE COMMUNISTE 
(LC) 


Courant PABLISTE 


Fevrier 1971 Trotsko-maoistes 


ORGANISATION 
TROTSKISTE (OT) 


Dissolution annulce 
le 21 luijict 1970 


)uin 1973 Dissolution LC 
ROUGE 


AVRIL 1974 
FRONT COMMUNISTE 
REVOLUTIONNAIRE (FCR) 


Organisation 

Conninuniste 

REVOLUTION 




Corolte d'organisation 
pour la reconstruction 
de la IVe internationale 
1971-1972 

LUTTE 

OUVRIERE (LO) 

Avril 1973 Scission 

J 

Dranchc 1 Francaise 


Branche Internationale 


DECEMBRE 1974 
LIGUE COMMUNISTE 
REVOLUTIONNAIRE (LCR) 


JROAtNlbAIIUlN 

COMMUNISTE 

INTERNATIONALE 


Alliance des Jcuncs 
pour Ic Socialismc 


Comite Centre la Re¬ 
pression dans TArmce 
' (CCRA) 1975 


Ligue Internationale 
pour la reconstruction 
de la IVe Internationale 
(LIROD 


Comite de Defense dcs 
Appeles (CDA) 
Novembre 1972 


Front des Soldats Marins 
et Aviateurs 
Revolutionnaires 
(F.S.A.R.) 1973 


Comitc Anti 
Militariste 
(CAM) 
Avril 1972 


Alliance Revolutionnaire 
des Soldats 
A.R.S. 


1969 

Alliance marxiste 
Revolutionnaire 
(AMR) 


En gras, en bas du tableau, les organisations subversives existant actuellement dans I’armee avec leur filiation. 
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APPENDIX B 

“Alte Linke" 


Extreme Left Wing Organisations in West 
Germany 



1. Deutsche Kommunist Partei 

DKP 

(as at 1 January 1975) 

Membership: 40,000. 

Controls the SDAJ, MSB Spartakus, 

Deutsche Kommunistische Partei 

Junge Pioniere, DFG-VK. 

2. Aktionskreise Demokratischer Soldaten 
(as at 1 November 1975) 

About 100 members. 


I 

1 

1 

1 

SDA) 

1 


1 

3. Kommunistischer Bund Westdeutsch* 
lands 

Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Jugend 

1 

1 

1 

(as at 1 January 1975) 

Maoist, but not subservient to China 
Membership: 1,500 

Controls th^ SRK, KAJB, KSG, KOB, 

KHG, KSB, GUV. 

4. Kommunis^ische Partei Deutschlands 
(as at 1 January 1975) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

MSB Spartakus 

1 

Marxistisaher Studentenbund Spartakus 

Gesteuert 

Maoist 

Membership: 700 

Controls KJVD etc. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

5. Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands/ 

Junge Pioniere 

1 

Marxisten-Leninisten 
(as at 1 January 1975) 

Membership: 750 

Sazialistische Kindcrorganisation 

1 

1 

1 


Controls Rote Garde etc. 


Deutsche Friedcnsgesellschafc — 
Vercinigte Kriegsdienstgcgner 


ADS 


Aibeilskreis Deraokratircher Soldaten 
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APPENDIX C 


A Note on the Extreme Right in Britain 

the extreme Right in Britain is at the 
moment so weak that it poses no threat, 
either to the state or to institutions within 
it. In principle, of course, the racist views of 
the extreme Right and its fondness for uni¬ 
forms and military paraphenalia might be 
expected to be as potentially subversive of 
working class members of the armed forces 
as are the appeals of the Left to proletarian 
solidarity. However, on the available con¬ 
temporary evidence a revival of the ex¬ 
treme Right will only occur as a reaction to 
a prior resurgence of the extreme Left. Racial 
tensions in inner city areas might also lead 
to a renewal of anti-Black and probably anti- 
Jewish political groups. In August 1974 
members of the National Democratic Free¬ 
dom Movement demonstrated against 
“Jews" and “Reds”. Other splinter groups 
surface in the media from time to time (e.g. 
the New Nazi National Democratic Move¬ 
ment). The most extreme of these seems to 


be Column 88, with which a Territorial I 
Army unit inadvertently exercised.^* Mem- I 
bership of Column 88 is probably no more I 
than fifty. 

Extreme Right Wingers, some of whom 
affect an admiration for Hitler, are more 
likely to adopt the Nazi tactic of working on 
ex-servicemen, reservists and possibly Terri¬ 
torials. 

The National Front has called for greater 
freedom of action for the army and the 
police within the present system, rather than 
seeking immediate changes in its character. I 
Electorally the NF has done no better in | 
areas with a high military vote than else¬ 
where. The extreme Right has no influence 
in the armed forces and a split in the old 
National Front (into a new National Front , 
and the National Party) has reduced its poli- I 
tical potential still further. 

72. See, for a fuller account, Daily Telegraph, 18 April, ' 
1976. i 
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The terrorist threat to Britain and her allies 
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Mr. Goodhart concludes: 

In recent years, the record of Western democracies in the face of violence leaves 
little room for confidence. Time after time, we have shown ourselves to be ill- 
prepared to carry the burdens of long drawn out conflict. All too often our enemies 
seem to have better staying power than we do. Nor can those responsible for British 
policy and attitudes over the years afford to think that we have a better record 
than our allies. As Lord Hailsham has written: 

^suffering from a revulsion of feeling against our national past and 
traditions, our moral and spiritual values, our political and economic achievements 
which IS comparable only with the malaise of nations smarting under some national 
humihabon or prolonged failure. Yet we have lost no wars. We have, faced no 
difficulties greater than our neighbours. We have no reason whatever for our loss 
of .self-confidence. 

In the lasT anaf^ysis the best defence that the British people can mount against 
terrorist bombs and bullets is a actermined reaffirmation of the national tradition 
of courage, resolution and defiance. 
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